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PUTTING POLITICS IN ITS PLACE 
CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


r “HE modern world suffers from a lack of balance be- 
tween what is called the political and what is called the 
economic; from a lack of working interrelationship be- 

tween them, and between politics and economics and the larger 
social whole. This misunderstanding, obstructing the way to 
clear thinking and intelligent social action, is the result of a cen- 
tury of tragic misinterpretation of these relations, now produc- 
ings its full effect in a period of sweeping change when adjust- 
ment is more than ever necessary. 

Failure to deal effectively with social maladjustments and the 
distress they bring to vast numbers of the human race is full of 
the very gravest threats for the continuation of our civilization. 
In the moment of the very greatest triumphs of the human race 
over the forces of nature, we face the grim reality of violent 
social dislocation, of civil and international wars, of Vesuvian 
eruptions so full of hatred, violence, unreason, and impatience 
as to threaten the stability not merely of a social or political 
order but of our civilization and the happiness of mankind. 

The paragraphs immediately following are designed to illumi- 
nate some of the dark spots of our discontent. 

The result of the clash between opposing doctrines seen in 
Hegelianism, Austinianism, collectivism, totalitarianism, on the 
one side, and anarchism, laissez faire, anarchistic socialism, gov- 
ernmental boycottism, on the other side, has been the setting- 
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up of artificially sharp lines of difference between the political 
and the economic. The tendency has been to relegate rational 
discussion to the limbo of emotional reactions and slogan sym- 
bols instead of the detailed analysis of specific situations in 
their social setting and the full appreciation of the problem of 
social control. In this frame of mind toleration is thrown to the 
winds. The determination of policies tends to become the func- 
tion of those who hold the force that determines where authority 
rests at a given moment. 

Of these different patterns it is difficult to say which has been 
the largest contributor to unbalancing the conception of the 
réle of the political—whether the Hegelian moralizing of the 
state, or the Austinian’s legal omnipotence, or the totalitarian 
omniactivity of the nation, or the laissez faire doctrines of Mill 
and the classical economists, or the Marxian demand for the 
elimination of the state, or the collectivist doctrine of the omni- 
competence of the community. 

To see clearly what political control means in our times, it is 
necessary to take a broad view of the problem of social control; 
to look at the political alongside of other systems which to- 
gether make up the network of human control and organization. 

The analysis of this control process may be approached from 
many different points of view. Thus it is possible to exam- 
ine the motives which impel or induce allegiance and con- 
formity to patterns of behavior. Divine right, the social con- 
tract, the pleasure and pain calculus of the utilitarians, 
the desire formula (libido) of Freud and his disciples; any of 
these and others may be invoked in an attempt to provide an 
explanation of the rise and operation of control systems in social 
and political organization. Or it is possible to look at controls in 
terms of mechanisms—to observe various institutional devices, 
such as legislative, executive, administrative, judicial, parties, 
pressure groups, and their rules and modes of activity. Or it is 
possible to set up different groupings of interests, as religious, 
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economic, cultural, political, and examine the various forms of 
pressures exerted by them in the control struggle. 

In general, the first method has fallen short of success by rea- 
son of the lack of an adequate individual and social psychology; 
the second, by overemphasis on the mechanisms apart from 
their functions. The structures may be so far isolated from 
their uses that they take on an artificiality quite remote from 
the realities of life. Structures, forms, rules, and interpreta- 
tions of them, are useful but inadequate to the understanding of 
the political process, fundamental to the structure and rules. It 
is not enough to know, for example, that there is a legislative 
body with two chambers, one having one hundred and the other 
two hundred members. This so-called legislative body may be 
a mere frill, as the old Roman Senate became, or a modern city 
council under a boss, or some legislative body under a military 
dictatorship. In these instances the control process has shifted 
from the formal agency to some informal agency or agency 
otherwise organized and disposed.’ 

With alternating tensions and tempos the extent and intent 
of politics change, and of course the structural organization 
with them. In moments such as a military struggle or other 
emergency the forms of organization are set up in another 
fashion. These tensions and emergencies are also of the essence 
of politics. To proceed otherwise is to navigate as if the ship 
would never meet a storm. Tensions in politics are not indeed 
emergencies but really normal in expectancy. The abnormal is 
normal, it might be said, with perhaps a little exaggeration. 
And the tragedies of politics often arise from the fact that the 
morale painfully built up to support one situation becomes 
malaise in another and different case. Tradition, which is es- 
sentially a reduction of the voluntary to the automatic, and 
thus an efficient instrument in the social or political process, 

* On the broad subject of the relationship between structure and function see L. K. 


Frank, “Structure, Function, and Growth,” in Philosophy of Science, II, 210; M. H. 
Woodger, Biological Beliefs. 
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may by the same logic become an automatic obstruction to 
necessary change, and thus an automatic brake on advance- 
ment. The sacred animals may become the shield of the enemy 
and lead to the defeat of the group they were presumably pro- 
tecting. 

The organizational aspects of the political may be over- 
emphasized to a point where they obscure rather than il- 
luminate the actual trend of the real governmental process. 
This may proceed to such an extent that the tool of society, or a 
given group, becomes its master and operates against its own 
basis. Thus centralization—a useful device in certain situations 
—stands in the way of local and personal development. Or de- 
centralization, instead of serving as a useful protection against 
central congestion, may stand in the way of the life and growth 
of the community. 

The same may be true of any governmental agency or instru- 
ment at various times. Fear of the executive or desire for a 
vigorous executive; distrust of legislatures or overconfidence in 
representation as a means of determining policy; dislike of 
courts or obsession with the judicial process per se; any of these 
exaggerations of function may lead to malfunctioning of what 
was once an effective agency of the group. In what I have often 
called the “moving equilibrium” of politics, the situational 
values may remain the same for a long period of time, but they 
may also shift with great rapidity, as strategic points may shift 
in a battle, and the guns may fire now this way and now that. 
In war this is well understood, but in the arena of civil politics 
is less readily recognized. In war the objectives of the struggle 
are not confused with the principles of military warfare, but in 
politics the social objectives sometimes are confused with the 
techniques of government itself. Thus a device of society may 
stand in the way of the life of the society itself. The famous 
Frankfort Convention in 1848 deliberated over the bill of rights 
until the opposition rallied its forces and dissolved the conven- 
tion. Communists were captured in Germany because they 
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would not go over the grass which must be kept free of human 
feet.’ 

The intimate understanding of social controls is obscured by 
the different names attached to what may be much the same 
thing in another division of human activity. Thus a sharp but 
imaginary line is often drawn fixing the boundaries of political 
and economic control as if there were some inherent and abso- 
lute difference between them. It has already been shown how 
the conceptual background of this judgment has been laid in 
the powerful philosophical systems of Marx and Mill. The 
family, the church, the economic organization, have tradition- 
ally been and still are the most important of the control systems 
alongside the state? or political unit. The control devices of all 
of them run parallel to the political, or at times at cross-purposes 
with the political.‘ 

Basic patterns of association, with appropriate skills, instru- 
ments, processes, are developed in all of them, historically and 
at present. The government of the family, the government of 
the church, the government of industry, are highly developed, 
each in its domain, and intimately related to the governmental 
government alternately threatening and appealing to their own 
control systems. Even among outlaws there is law, order, 
justice, discipline.s In early times, and even yet in many por- 
tions of the earth, the family-control system was of prime im- 
portance, and much or most government was familial govern- 
ment. Sir Robert Filmer, in his famous Patriarcha, traced the 
origin of the divine right of kings back to the paternal begin- 
nings of authority, and on down to the seventeenth-century in- 
cumbents of England. With the transition from landed to in- 
dustrial economy and the abandonment of the hereditary trans- 

2 See further discussion of this point in C. E. Merriam, Making of Citizens. 

3 See C. E. Merriam, Political Power, chapter on “The Family of Power.” 


4See C. E. Merriam, “Concurrent Agencies of Civic Education,” Civic Education 
in the United States, chap. iv. 


5 See C. E. Merriam, “Law among Outlaws,” Political Power, chap. iii. 
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mission of political power, with the rise of the factory, the 
school, and the hospital, the influence of the family upon po- 
litical-power patterns has diminished. Nonetheless, its sig- 
nificance in social and political control is still of major rank. 
Small groups of families still wield enormous power as in Japan, 
and in any case the foundations of social and political control 
may be laid in the familial training and in political precepts 
inculcated in family association. Many millions of families help 
to hammer out patterns of dominance, subordination, co-opera- 
tion, which are of inestimable value to the state-makers and 
operators. It is only when families or groups of them begin to 
sabotage the law that the influence of this small unit begins to 
be realized by the mightier, as when the Italians undertook to 
change the names of German families in the Tyrol, Weiss to 
Biancho, or Pferd to Cavallo. 

The system of religious government and controls is likewise 
intimately related to the political, and, indeed, as in the case of 
the family, identical from time to time. The head of the state 
may still be the head of the church. 

In the main, however, especially in the Western nations, the 
principle of separation of church and state prevails, and the two 
control systems are to a considerable extent segregated. Yet 
the far-reaching influence of religious attitudes toward political 
power still continues. Law and morality are not in reality 
separated by geographical boundaries, but interpenetrate in in- 
extricable fashion at many common points. Church and state 
no longer have their separate courts for their own subjects and 
their separate places of detention, but the church still prays for 
the state, and the state relaxes its power of taxation over the 
property of the church. As it becomes a moral duty to obey 
the law, so it becomes a legal obligation to protect the institu- 
tions and much of the moral code prescribed by the church. 

The precise determination of the relative spheres of influence 
accorded to the value systems, outlined by the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities on the one side and the political on the other, has been 
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a subject of interminable speculation for centuries and still re- 
mains a contentious subject in western states. That the period 
of sharp and dramatic conflict is by no means ended is evident 
in the present-day struggles between Mussolini and the Holy 
Father, between Hitler and the churches of Germany, between 
the Soviet government and the churches of Russia. In these 
colorful contests may be seen anew the age-old struggle to de- 
termine the metes and bounds of the political and religious. The 
varying types of control are beautifully illustrated in the desper- 
ate efforts of the competing groups to sway the attitudes and 
behavior of the population to whom their appeal must be made. 

In an intimate study of any of these contests is seen the 
nature and scope of the control systems available to each party 
to the conflict, and the strategy of the struggle as conditioned 
by the weapons available to each. To trace, for example, the 
struggles of Hitler successively with the Jews, the Catholics, 
and the Lutherans, and to observe the competition in symbol- 
isms, ideologies, and force, is to obtain an admirable view of 
the inner secrets of the control system which operates through 
these diverse agencies. What, it may be asked, are the decisive 
factors which finalty incline the multitude one way or another 
and pave the road to a definite decision? 

Bergson declares in his Two Sources of Morality and Religion 
that there are two factors in morality—one found in the nature 
of an imposition by authority and the other an inducement or 
persuasion. On the side of inducement or inspiration, obviously 
the political may compete with the moralistic for influence on 
the patterns of human conduct, through its heroes, memorials, 
and symbolisms of varying types; or in other instances there 
may be a concurrent action, each reinforcing the other. 

Organizations centering around land, manufacturing, com- 
merce, trade, finance, guilds, trading companies, corporations, 
cartels, trade-unions, and co-operatives have exercised many 
kinds of social control from time immemorial and down to our 

6 Paul Kosok, Civic Education in Germany, chapter on “Symbolism.” 
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day. From time to time they have clashed with or co-operated 
with the state, the church, the family, and the social group, as 
interests, values, personalities, social tensions, inventions, and 
discoveries came and went across the stage of existence. 

At times they have dictated terms to the nominal holders 
of political authority, and at other times have abjectly sub- 
mitted; on other occasions compromised and combined. At all 
times these groups have presupposed the existence of some legal 
order, some notions of justice, some set of moral values, some 
familial associations, with which they must reckon in their 
calculations. For long periods land and political power went 
along together in a system of hereditary transmission of double 
authority. The landlord was the political lord as well, in one 
and the same person. ; 

The establishment of the right of eminent domain trans- 
ferred this power over land to the state, but this did not mean 
that the state actually undertook the management of all 
landed properties. Nor did the adoption of the principle of 
“business affected with a public interest” involve the complete 
assumption of the regulation of all such enterprise in all its 
details. 

At all times there have been borderline relations between po- 
litical and industrial groups of a type so blended and combined 
as to make sharp differentiation between them impossible, as 
in our day the relations between the Bank of England and the 
government of England, or the relations between the United 
States government and the Federal Reserve bank, or the Lon- 
don Transport Authority, or the long series of quasi-govern- 
mental undertakings which are spread around the world. 
Broadly speaking, these arrangements are not exceptional or 
abnormal, but are the usual type which might be expected to 
appear in time of tension or at other periods when accommoda- 
tion and adjustment are indicated by the balance of forces in- 
volved. It is inevitable that each special group should aspire to 
greater power and reach out to obtain it; but it is equally in- 
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evitable that none should obtain complete authority, except in 
some moment of extraordinary tension, such as a war, a famine, 
a plague, and not always here. 

It is not surprising that in our day some theoreticians, and 
indeed some practitioners, should attempt to develop sharp 
lines of differences between what they may call “economic” and 
“political” activities, but the experienced observer of social 
trends and problems in various periods of social development is 
unable to discover any adequate ground for such precise dif- 
ferentiation. On the contrary, he sees exaggeration and dis- 
proportion in the mistaken efforts to twist a temporary conflict 
of interest or ideas into a permanent principle of social process 
and organization—an exaggeration out of which incalculable 
confusion and disorder arise. 

But the fact is that a closer examination of the controls of 
economics and politics reveals the truth that their differences 
are often too sharply accentuated, or are characteristic only of 
a single phase of political or economic evolution rather than of 
a continuing process.’ 

The two great forms of fluid ‘“‘control’’ have been those of 
gold and steel, using “gold” as a term for the pecuniary order 
in which money appears as a common denominator of many 
sets of values, and “steel” as a term for force and the standard 
forms of men and equipment, with the apparatus of organized 
violence running through the body politic in the shape of police 
and prisons. The wide range of human values reached with fluid 
power in the form of gold magnifies the sweep of the pecuniary 
order of things, and tends to induce the idea that gold is 
omnipotent and irresistible. But the limits of gold are always 
obvious to all but the cynic, for it cannot readily purchase the 
family, the church, or the nation. Prices are not quotable on 
the mother’s sale of her baby, or the priest’s sale of the cross, 
or the soldier’s sale of his country. And it is also forgotten that 
the price of gold itself may be determined by steel, using that as 

* See C. E. Merriam, Political Power, pp. 8-13, for discussion of the political. 
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a name now for the political society. The coin is coin of the 
realm. Overnight conscription, or the prison, could turn all the 
gold into naught. Inheritance itself is a creation of the law. 
Always there are human values peeping out which do not rec- 
ognize the sovereignty of gold, and behave in irregular ways. 

From one point of view steel and gold may be viewed as con- 
trasting methods of manipulating behavior, and we may com- 
pare the right to sign checks with the right to command the 
organization of violence in a community. Which is stronger in 
a clash? Can gold buy the army or can the army take the gold? 
It is said that in the first Hitler Putsch of 1923 his soldiers could 
have taken the gold in the vaults of the Bank of Munich, but 
were delayed until too late by the insistence of the cashier on 
having two names signed to the receipt. 

Washington’s soldiers at Newburg offered to make him king 
if he would agree to give them their back pay upon mounting 
the throne—in which case their steel would have been trans- 
muted into gold—or paper. More than one war has been 
checked by bankers unwilling to make the necessary loans, but 
more than one bank has been taken over by conquering armies. 

A statement of the problem in the form of a contrast between 
steel and gold is a dangerous oversimplification of a question far 
more complex than this query would indicate. Money is not a 
commodity apart from the political control of the community 
and from social values. Banking and credit institutions do not 
stand aloof from the group of which they are part. Nor does 
steel—the armed forces of the community—exist alone or exist 
apart from the social structure in which it must function if it is 
to live. Coin and credit demand the protection of the govern- 
ment; and no army now lives wholly upon the country but ad- 
vances with the help of the exchequer and a vast equipment of 
munitioning, provisionment, and transport. 

There is a body of general understandings in any particular 
period in accordance with which certain personnel and practices 
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are classed as political and other personnel and practices called 
economic,*® others familial, religious, cultural. 

But with factors of change introduced, as by discovery, in- 
vention, attack, or invasion, the personnel and the practices may 
be altered, or interchanged, or combined, and a new pattern 
of authority, co-operation, and understanding is developed. 

The government never attempts to regulate everything, or to 
leave anything entirely alone. Nor is the economic system ever 
indifferent to the political, least of all in military or civil 
emergency. The government does, ideally, what can most ef- 
fectively be done through the agencies and instrumentalities 
called political for the advantage of the community. The 
breadth and depth of this domain of behavior varies widely 
from time to time. Group defense, internal order of a type, 
internal justice of a type, emergency action, community ad- 
vantage of a type varying with the technology and the ideology 
of the time—these are functions found in the care of the political 
agency. 

There never was a “pure” economic order any more than 
there was a “pure” political order; nor does one determine the 
other except in the larger terms of the social order in which they 
exist. Both contain regulative systems not operating without 
primary reference one to the other, or with intimate Aes | 
tionship. There was never a system of free competition without 
political control, nor was there ever a political system, however 
autocratic it might seem, which did not provide for forms of 
individual liberty of consumption and production. In some 
tense moments, as in a desperate military situation, political 
power may seem to be complete in its absorption of individual 

§ Keynes, in his Essays on Persuasion, says: “I draw the conclusion that, assuming 
no important wars and no important increase in population, the economic problem 


may be solved, or be at least within sight of solution, within a hundred years. This 
means that the economic problem is not—if we look into the future—the permanent 


problem of the human race” (pp. 365-66). 
9 See C. E. Merriam, “The Shame of Powez,” Political Power, chap. v, for illustra- 


tions of the abuse of authority. 
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activity, and there are, on the other hand, moments when the 
individual may seem to be for the moment entirely free. But 
these are periods of highest tension or relaxation and they do 
not last long. The grip of power loosens and the central pull 
upon the individual exerts itself once again. 

An understanding of these processes requires a closer analysis 
of the types of directives or controls which are employed in 
social action. When individual and social psychology are more 
fully developed, it will be possible to discuss this problem with 
far greater fineness of detail and far more penetrating under- 
standing of the numerous interrelations involved. In the mean- 
time we may proceed with the best available material, hoping 
that its very inadequacy may stimulate further and more per- 
fect understanding. 

Some of the more common techniques of economics and 
politics may be illustrated by placing them in opposite columns: 


POLITICS 


National defense 
Public works 


ECONOMICS 


Employment 
Differential wage 


Credit—marketing facilities 

Differential price system—trans- 
portation—production facilities 

Property accumulation and utiliza- 
tion of fluid gold possibilities 

Codes of business, informal 

Bankruptcy and ruin 

Charity and philanthropy 

Insurance, social 

Prestige 


Personal restraint and punishment 

Fine and confiscation 

Currency and credits—taxation 

Minimal wages—regulation of in- 
dustry 

Behavior regulation 

Industrial regulation 

Tariffs and bounties 

Education, recreation, health, pub- 
lic welfare 

Social insurance 

Prestige 

Justice 


This is in no sense intended to be a complete analysis, but 
merely a sample list of types of pressure or control which may 
be exerted from time to time. It is clear that in times of suf- 
ficient tension the political is predominant—as in fire, famine, 
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flood, plague, war. Much of social wastage reverts to the po- 
litical, as the hungry, the naked, the sick, the aged, the helpless 
from one cause or another. At times these have been the care 
of the church and to some extent still are, but if no one else acts, 
then the government is expected to “do something”’ about it. 
From this point of view the motto of the state might well be 
“nunquam non paratus.’’*° In any case there is religious con- 
solation at the end of the road, if nothing can be done; and the 
rhythm and the symbolism of the church provide the psycho- 
logical basis of existence in impossible situations. 

It is readily seen, however, that the control systems overlap 
at many points. The state also may employ the man; the state 
also may insure him against a wide range of contingencies; the 
state also deals with credits and currency in the most familiar 
fashion; the state also deals with transportation, with business 
codes; with education, recreation, health, and welfare on a 
widening scale. 

When we come to deal with two types of organization es- 
pecially typical of our day, the competing controls become still 
more similar in nature. These are the large-scale or monopoly 
form of economic organization, on the one hand, and the quasi- 
public corporation on the other." 

It is important to observe that in our day the trend is in the 
direction of larger units of activity, whether political or eco- 
nomic, or both. The small feudal units gave way step by step 
in the face of enormous resistance to the larger combinations 
now termed nations. Impossible as it seemed at one time, there 
came to be a common flag over France, England, Italy, Ger- 
many, instead of a score or more banners. In the phase of 
sharpest tension the political form was autocratic in design; 
but later the zoning of power became liberal in practice, al- 
though the theory of political centralization remained. 


'© See Beard on emergency services of government. 
™ Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization. 
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The trend in recent years has been in the direction of larger 
units of economic organization, especially in the last fifty years. 
Aggregations of capital have tended to increase in size until 
their budgets and their numbers of retainers are now greater 
than those of many smaller states.” All over the Western world 
the older landlords have been replaced by the rising leaders of 
industrial corporations, in one form or another, until the na- 
tionalistic large-scale movement in politics was rivaled by the 
large-scale concentration in the economic field. Furthermore, 
as these industrial units grew larger and larger, they tended to 
take on the form and type of the political units which sur- 
rounded them. The structure, activities, and control methods 
of a large corporation became more and more like that of the 
large political corporation. 

In transition periods indeed some of the large and powerful 
companies had been given what would be called political powers 
outright in their concessions.*? The old-time guilds were ex- 
amples of this tendency to combine political and economic 
powers in striking fashion, and the later Merchant Adventurers 
were equally illustrative of the same practice." 

Even without such specific authorization, present-day com- 
munities, which are called “company towns” sometimes, have 
taken over almost the whole power of government, in such 
fields as taxation, police, health, housing, and education, within 
or without the law as the case might be. These de facto controls 
indeed extended as far as cities, counties, and states at times. 

Within these large-scale industrial units, notable control sys- 
tems promptly appeared. The government of these units was 

% See Berle and Means, Modern Corporations. 

13 See A. C. McLaughlin, Foundations of American Constitutionalism, chap. ii, on 
“The Colonial Corporation”; W. R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, 
Scottish and Irish Joint-Stock Companies to 1720. 

4 W. E. Lingelbach, The Merchant Adventurers of England (1902), dealing with 
associations such as the Muscovy Co., the Levant Co., the East India Co. 

In this country the Virginia Co. and the Massachusetts Bay Co. were striking 
examples of this quasi-private, quasi-public type of organization (see Osgood, The 
American Colonies; Jernegan, The American Colonies). 
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not constitutional but autocratic in many instances. Individual 
liberty and enterprise were ruthlessly subordinated to the larger 
purposes of the new organization or those controlling it. The 
new captains of industry were able to say, and did not hesitate 
to say, ‘“‘Go’’; and “He goeth” was the answer. 

The control methods were simple enough: loss of employ- 
ment; lower or higher wages and hours and working conditions; 
delimitation of the range of the competitors, or their destruction 
or assimilation ; fixing of prices and quantity and quality of pro- 
duction; control of lines of credit—promises of affluence or 
threats of bankruptcy. These are old-time methods, but when 
employed by the larger-scale enterprises, and especially by those 
in monopoly or near-monopoly form, they became far more 
formidable than ever before. The process of mergers went on 
apace and the area and intensity of control grew greater and 
greater as time went on. 

The great company assumes many of the characteristics of 
what is commonly considered a government. It has a legisla- 
tive body, an executive, an administration, a department of 
state (public relations), a law department (or law may include 
public relations and war, perhaps), and a treasury, of course. It 
takes on many of the characteristics of what is called “‘bureauc- 
racy.” The heads are invisible and intangible or tend to be- 
come so; they lose contact with their men; personnel divisions 
spring up; security of tenure becomes an issue, leading the way 
to pensions and other forms of insurance. Inflexibility and 
worse may creep into the organization as it becomes strong, 
irresistible, and proud. Responsibility may be resisted and 
evaded. These irregularities often follow a strikingly regular 
pattern of attempted escape from central supervision by a large 
concern. Curiously enough, at the moment when government 
was most severely criticized, industry was being organized, 
administered, governmentalized, by itself. 

With reference to their weaker rivals these great ones may 
lay down rules of action to which conformity is as important, 
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or perhaps even more so, than compliance with the law itself. 
Manner and mode of production, prices, profits, areas of 
marketing—the whole gamut of production may be swept by 
the benevolent supervision of the stronger. And the penalties 
may be swift and drastic—rivaling the death sentence in gov- 
ernment in some cases where financial ruin is the alternative. 
Trials and executions are no more a phenomenon of govern- 
ment than of industry, and not always more public. 

Poverty, insanity, disgrace, the grave, even, are in the train 
of the powerful who sit in the seats of economic government 
from time to time. More than one man has been sentenced to 
hari kari by the decree of a financial board or boss who showed 
him the way out. The characteristics of the shame of power are 
repeated in a close view of the operations of industrial enter- 
prise. 

Nor can it be forgotten that in these same hands there rests 
at times direct political authority. Orders may be issued for 
action or for inaction through the political boss, if there is one, 
or through the governing agencies, whomsoever they may be, 
under certain conditions. These economic governments spread 
out over the whole field of business enterprise and even reach 
into the most remote corners of the earth. As ruthlessly as 
government they invoke their power and penalties against the 
recalcitrant in the attempt to integrate and organize authority 
in a given domain. If they cannot tax, they can fix prices— 
and perhaps escape taxation themselves. If they cannot fine, 
they may weaken or ruin even more effectively. If they cannot 
imprison they can deprive of employment and drive the rebels 
toward starvation. If they do not raise armies, they can organ- 
ize their own deputies into coal and iron, or other police, and 
carry on bloody struggles in times of industrial strikes—little 
short of civil war in some instances; and they may also control 
the local organization of force and justice, or intimidate, if not 
own.’ 


8 Mr. Taft said: “The time came when it was possible in some great corporations for 
the officers and directors to issue with the same nonchalance and certainty of their 
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They may control the working conditions and hours of thou- 
sands of men, and privately, shall we say, regiment their conduct 
to an extent not equaled by the organization known as the 
government. Especially under the decentralized political sys- 
tem of the United States, they may assume and exercise wide 
and little restrained authority over the lives and fortunes of 
men; and when the life-span or working span is over, they are 
legally free of responsibility for the future of the crushed, 
broken, or aged. 

This may not involve the process of direct corruption at all, 
but the irresistible pressure of organized fluidity of gold, where 
its claims are dominant. Rulers alone do not possess the veto, 
which may be found in other hands as well; nor is the power of 
appointment always where it seems to be. 

Furthermore, the relations between these larger units them- 
selves become a problem of far-reaching importance to the 
community of which they are a part. Great companies may 
struggle and make war with each other within the boundaries 
of the state, as railway groups, or steel groups, or oil groups 
arise and contend for the mastery. At the same time comes 
battle with the smaller companies, concerns and individuals, 
and the pressure of all of them upon the consumer, and upon 
the worker, and upon the state itself. These acute struggles 
create new types of tensions which the government may be 
called upon to regulate in one fashion or another. As these 
clusters of interests become national or even international in 
form, the problem of a control system becomes even more grave 
and even more insistent in demand for some solution. The con- 
flicting groups at one time denounce and resist the state, and 
at another call loudly upon the state for help in the establish- 
ment of some form of regularization and order. Thus railroads 
at one time ask for governmental grants of land; at another re- 
sist governmental regulation; at another ask for governmental 


being complied with, orders for steel rails or industrial equipment, on the one hand, 
or for the delivery of delegations in a state, county, or national political convention on 
the other” (Journal of the National Institute of Social Sciences, 1915, p. 64). 
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loans; and again may attack bitterly the process of state regula- 
tion. 

Here is an illustration of the interchangeability of political 
and other forms of control, showing how in a transition period 
with swift and unexpected developments one dynamic element 
may take possession of the vital forces of social direction and 
control. The degree of energy seemed to determine the situs 
of effective control, under whatever name. 

From another point of view the quasi-governmental corpora- 
tion takes on many of the characteristics of what might be 
termed “private government.” On the borderline between 
governmental government and industrial government, this 
special form assumes something of the characteristics of each. 
While under the ultimate control of the state, it is meantime re- 
leased from some of the ordinary accountabilities of regularly 
organized departments of government. This is notably true of 
personnel requirements and of fiscal supervision, which are de- 
signed to offer a higher degree of flexibility than is common and 
avoid the difficulties arising from detailed statutory outlining 
of powers or omission of powers needed in unforeseen situations. 

Through these agencies it is possible to cover considerable 
ranges of activity in which various types of controls or manage- 
ment may be used, especially in governmental experimentation 
with borderline phases of enterprise. Innumerable varieties of 
these hybrid types are constantly springing up, especially under 
modern industrial conditions, although, as already indicated, 
they were familiar institutions centuries ago. The London 
Transport Authority, the TVA, the German Kohlenparliament, 
are examples taken from different fields, but all illustrating the 
same principle of combining semi-governmental and semi- 
industrial powers in novel forms of organization. 

Just as the various types of federalism in government drove 

© See Harold A. Van Dorn, Government Owned Corporations (1926); Marshall E. 


Dimock, Government Enterprises in the Canal Zone; Recent Social Trends, chap. xxix; 
Herbert Morrison, Socialization and Transport (1933). 
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the orthodox commentators into hysterics in the effort to tuck 
them into old-time classifications into which they did not fit, 
so these new industrio-political associations are an anathema 
to many students both of government and of economics, since 
they cut across the established patterns of behavior in these 
separate disciplines. To some indeed these unusual forms of 
organization seem as if born under the bar sinister, illegitimate 
offspring of some unlawful alliance, but to the student of gov- 
ernment they appear as natural products of transition periods 
in which various forms of control are applied to emerging situa- 
tions. No more remarkable than that the head of a family 
should at the same time be head of the village, or that the head 
of the state should be the head of the church, or vice versa. 

It is not the name of the structure that is important as much 
as the nature of the function it performs in the given social en- 
tourage. When a fire breaks out and threatens, no one cares 
whether the rescuer is a fireman or a volunteer, providing he 
does what is needed at the moment; in like manner few care 
whether the job is furnished by a public official or a private 
philanthropist, provided the need is adequately met. 

This is as true of all associations as it is of the state. In any 
group, resistance to social action fades with the recognition 
that a serious need is being satisfied by the group effort in ques- 
tion. If the pangs of hunger, or fear, or desire become sharp 
enough, the intermediation of the church, or the family, or the 
economic group, or the state is little resisted. The sense of need 
paves the way to acceptance of ministrations otherwise unwel- 
come; makes the priest, the doctor, the banker, the governor a 
welcome guest where otherwise he would find the door barred. 

If we look at the problem of control, political or otherwise, 
in any cycle of development of a power pattern, we find con- 
tinually at work opposing tendencies as to extension and con- 
traction, whether in state, church, or guild. If this were not true 
the group would soon become all center and no circumference, 
all the mechanism of regulation and nothing to regulate. The 
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rationalizations of these alternating movements will, however, 
be based on obviously partial views rather than a total view of 
the functional situation—even within the group. Individuals 
and clusters of them will resist the control action of the group 
by appeal to “‘basic principles” which they will assert are more 
fundamental than the alleged purpose of the projected action 
of the group—state or otherwise. In like manner the rational- 
ization of the power group will be based on a partial view of the 
total situation, and will appeal to basic principles of political 
or associated action, political or otherwise. 

Even within this field there may be further divergence of 
opinion as to whether the proposed line should follow the pat- 
tern of the political, the ecclesiastical, the economic. And exten- 
sive argument and pressure in one direction or another will en- 
sue. Should the poor be cared for by the state; or left to the 
mercies of the church; or should we rely upon the impelling 
force of hunger and perhaps the survival of the fittest in 
Darwinian language? These are the questions that arise daily 
in the adjustment of competing control patterns. Freedom and 
order are the slogans most commonly used, while justice and 
mercy follow at a respectful distance. 

The student of government has no quarrel with these pres- 
sures and counterpressures, confusing and even irritating as 
they appear at times; for they are the essence of the political 
equilibrium itself. If no pressure existed it would be desirable 
to stimulate it, and if no centripetal or centrifugal pattern ap- 
peared it would be equally desirable to construct one. 

The chief excitant is the impulse of dynamic change which 
itself arises from some new factor within the group or without. 
Such a factor may be discovery, invention, mechanical or social, 
some flaming idealism, some extraordinarily forceful personal- 
ity, some attractive ideology; or pressure from without, in the 
form of war, invasion, menace, the motor—Napoleon, de- 
mocracy, communism, imperialism. Any of these dynamics 
may demand readjustment and reorganization. To this pres- 
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sure the answer is some new pattern of control, which again 
may be political or otherwise. 

The effort of the struggling, writhing mass of a given society 
at a given time to reorganize and readjust itself for safety, com- 
fort, or convenience may hit upon a wide variety of forms, po- 
litical, economic, or otherwise. But the development of the 
patterns of social control cannot be understood if too wide a 
difference between types is assumed, as, for example, between 
the economic and the political. The assumption that such a 
gap really exists has been responsible for much of the con- 
fusion in thought during recent years. It has tended to throw 
the discussion of proposed programs away from their social 
utility, over to the slippery and insecure query as to whether 
the proposal is essentially “economic” or essentially “‘political”’ 
in nature, with assumptions that are not in either case war- 
ranted, and with practical consequences that may be tragic. 

Thus the relatively simple problem of the ownership and 
operation of municipal street railways may become the center 
of a furious storm in which public and private interests are 
placed in bitter opposition, when in fact solutions that are 
neither public or private, such as the London Transport Au- 
thority, are possible alternatives. On a larger scale the proposed 
socialization of sundry industries often leads into darkness and 
violence because of false assumptions regarding the inner 
nature of economic and political controls, and their presumed 
exclusiveness and incompatibility. The answer need not be a 
flat “Yes” or a flat “No’’; or a blind and costly struggle between 
reds and blacks. Of social, economic, and political forms and 
processes it may be said, ‘““There are as good fish in the sea as 
have ever been caught.’”’ Our social inventive genius is equal 
to the task of readjusting social and economic life to new in- 
fluences, provided there is the will to undertake the task with- 
out too great prejudice against realities and too great a fear of 


change. 
In the attempt to escape from feudalism the modern state set 
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up an absolutistic and autocratic system through which the unit 
of operations was expanded from the outgrown small feudality 
to the larger territorial area we now call the nation state. It was 
found possible to establish the principle of trusteeship in this 
new unit, after prolonged democratic struggles, and to institu- 
tionalize the responsibility of ruler to ruled. It is equally pos- 
sible to adapt this larger territorial area and its group machinery 
for control to the changing industrial situation now confronting 
it. This does not involve the disintegration of the political as- 
sociation but its more facile adaptation to changing conditions 
imposed upon it by new devices, mechanical and social, in forms 
not described in the older terminology of juristics. When tech- 
nological changes, such as transportation and communication, 
upset either political or economic units as they do, the sound 
answer is not violent opposition to change as such, but sharper 
efforts toward reorientation and reintegration of disrupted life- 
ways. 

It may be asked which of the competing control systems is 
superior or supreme. The long-range answer is any of them, 
in a series of phases of social development. In the validation of 
the higher range of value systems the religious groups assert 
their superior claims to understanding and authenticity in all 
periods, and at all times or many times in some individuals, and 
at some times in all groups their demands are given recognition 
and their interpretation of values accepted. In the wide range 
of human choices as to services and commodities the economic 
group has frequently asserted its superior claims to outstanding 
techniques of production, distribution, and consumption, and 
from time to time and place to place these claims have been 
recognized by the generality of the given community. 

The group of techniques which can be brought together under 
the name of science and education have a set of values which 
they put forth for recognition, and from time to time they are 
rejected, postponed, and recognized. Likewise the group char- 
acterized as political presents a set of skills and a type of per- 
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sonnel dealing with various phases of human behavior, center- 
ing around a framework of order and justice; and the claims of 
this group are also recognized and validated by the acceptance 
of the bulk of the given community. 

But in case of conflict, who then shall give the word of deci- 
sion? Often there is no “decision,” since the outcome is the 
equilibrium of forces in an integration, which includes them all. 
The development of such a balance is indeed often the function 
of the political—the equilibrator—the broader social frame of 
reference. 

In conclusion it is plain that there is no historical or logical 
basis supporting the extreme claims either of those who attempt 
to boycott the state as an unworthy social instrument or, on the 
other hand, of those who deify the state as the earthly lord of 
human destiny. Neither anarchism nor totalitarianism, nor the 
dictums of the laissez faire economists, nor the Marxian econo- 
mists who would eliminate the state altogether, can be sus- 
tained. Neither the proposition that the state soils whatever it 
touches nor the counterproposition that the state sanctifies and 
saves whatever it touches has any sound basis in experience or 
reflection. These are merely the battle-cries of competing 
groups, having symbolic value rather than rational validity. 

A sounder principle is that the réle of various groupings, the 
family, the state, the church, the industrial, and the cultural, 
shifts with shifting trends of civilization from one period to an- 
other, with the types of pressure groups and the technologies of 
the times. In our own day the rapidity of social change and the 
urgency for new forms of social control place a heavier emer- 
gency burden on the state than in the preceding cycle of 
Western development. But this involves a change in the broad 
framework of society rather than in the fundamental function 
of the state. In some other era other types of control may func- 
tion more widely and more vigorously in the new framework set 
up by the now emerging state of the twentieth century. 

Militarization and demilitarization are functions of a tension 
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situation known as war-peace; socialization and desocialization, 
if there were a term corresponding to the reality, is a function of 
another tension situation, sometimes called industrial war- 
peace. Unless we hold to the principle that the structure-func- 
tion of government shifts with the technology, the ideology, the 
special tension of the time, we are adrift on a stormy sea with- 
out rudder or compass. The tradition and values we inherit, the 
emergency we confront, the general direction in which we wish 
to move—these are the factors in determining the form and 
scope of the political. 

The basic troubles of our time are not fundamentally econom- 
ic alone but are scientific and technological, territorial-racial, 
socio-political. To characterize this bundle of factors as “‘eco- 
nomic,” and then, even worse, to try to solve the question in 
terms of old-time economics, is the supreme misunderstanding 
of our time. The organization of the old value systems and the 
new science in forms and practices adapted to our emerging 
problems is the root problem of the present age. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





THE ETHICS OF FASCISM? 


T. V. SMITH 


ASCISM is an opportunism, but an opportunism grow- 

ing a philosophy upon demand.* The German type of 

fascism we shall here ignore: first, because we want to 
be brief and clear; second, because when we think we think with 
our brains; third, because we think that those who think with 
their blood think so confusedly that we must wait for their blood 
to cool or to be let, before we can fruitfully invest them with a 
philosophy. Upon the Italian type of fascism we shall concen- 
trate, if one may be said to concentrate upon so grand a flourish 
of phrase, upon so violent a thrust of action. Mussolini’s path 
to power cannot but remind us, indeed, of one of Pirandello’s 
plays; for Mussolini was so ubiquitous with his loyalties while 
he was on the make as to appear to be six or more powers in 


search of a portfolio. That there was method in his madness, 
however, the event itself discloses. ““To be grandly vague,” as 
Herman Finer has put it, “‘is the shortest route to power; for a 
meaningless noise is that which divides us least.”? There was 
frankness as well as method in the madness. “Our programme 


‘A partial chapter from a forthcoming book devoted to the ethics of the major 
political “isms” now competing for allegiance the world over. 

* For a brief but enlightening discussion of what facism is, when conceived ana- 
lytically, the reader is referred to H. ur Steiner’s ““Facism in America?” American 
Political Science Review, XXIX (October, 1935), 821-30. Fascism, says Steiner, 
six characteristics, all of which mus presen ore the manifestation is authentic: 
“(1) the rejection of democracy; (2) a dictatorial technique; (3) repression of individu 
freedom; (4) repression of organized labor; (5) intense nationalism; and (6) a reaction- 
ary perspective.” 

3 Mussolini’s Italy (London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1935), p. 16. From this excel- 
lent and up-to-date volume I shall draw not a few quotations for my exposition, 
without further acknowledgment. The few facts and conclusions borrowed from him are 
appropriately indicated. 

The source of other quotations is Herbert W. Schneider’s collected source material 
published as an Appendix to his Making the Fascist State (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1928). 
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is simple,” says Mussolini before his March on Rome: “we wish 
to govern Italy.” 

With power achieved by means now known, and progressively 
consolidated since, Mussolini has achieved a somewhat more in- 
tegrated character; and with this integration the Duce has ar- 
ticulated what, with measured tolerance, may be called a moral 
philosophy. To this philosophy we shall now direct our atten- 
tion, without being for a moment unaware of how much fascism 
still remains the opportunism that it became on its way to 
power. 

The tactics of opportunism as a bid for power have subse- 
quently, indeed, been rationalized as the necessity and the de- 
sirability of inconsistency. According to one admiring biogra- 
pher, Margherita Sarfatti, Mussolini boasts that “Fascism does 
not possess an armoury of theoretical doctrines, because every 
| system is an error, and every theory a prison.” This same em- 
phasis comes with more speculative weight, and not with less 
grace, from Gentile, the main technical philosopher of the fas- 
_ cist uprising (a lineal descendant through, though not with, 
| Croce of German Romantic Idealism), who says that “above all 
I beware of confusing doctrine and philosophy with the sys- 
tematic expositions that can be made verbally in well con- 
structed treatises; and I am convinced that the true doctrine is 
that which is expressed in action rather than in words and 


Without now emphasizing the inconsistencies or as yet touch- 
ing upon its philosophy as such, let us place fascism in a context 
as intelligible and fruitful as possible for democratic readers. 
Individuals we make fundamental to all political “isms,” con- 
ceiving politics as the art of “who gets what when,” and ac- 
knowledging as the major political problem the discovery and 
dissemination of a type of individualism that can be made in- 

4 With true ingenuity, if not with a touch of ironic insight, Gentile has at last re- 


duced to practical sagacity the Duce’s tortuous course: “The true resolutions of the 
Duce are always those which are both formulated and carried out.” 
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clusive of all individuals. Liberalism we conceive as the political 
attempt to make politics profit as many individuals as it con- 
cerns, namely all. Now as to fascism, how does it connect with 
individualism, our postulated foundation for all political doc- 
trines? Though it inveighs heavily against the individualism 
espoused by liberalism, fascism too seeks to derive justification 
from its devotion to certain individuals. The two individuals, 
however, to which it is devoted are so extreme in their polarity 
as to range from arid abstraction to bellicose concreteness. First 
in time is the individual Mussolini; but first in logic is the nation 
as individual. 


I. FASCISM AS CORPORATE INDIVIDUALISM 


Putting things first in importance also first in time, we shall 
follow initially the clue of the logic; but let no one be surprised 
if and when this clue leads us to the very lair of the lion.’ For an 
“individual” that does not have eyes and ears is impotent to see 
or hear until some one lends it these organs; an “individual” 
that does not have a mouth can voice nothing until somebody 
lends it a tongue; and an “individual” that does not have a 
brain must think what somebody, anybody, who loans it his 
brain thinks that it ought to think. The nation is such an “‘indi- 
vidual,” but to fascist theory an individual it is. That it is a 
veritable individual, the highest of all individuals, this is the 
cornerstone of fascist philosophy; that its unquestioned service 
is the moral vocation of the individual citizen, this is both the 
cornerstone and the superstructure of fascist ethics. 

Both these propositions Mussolini has made unambiguously 
clear to, and decisively operative in, the Italian nation. Musso- 
lini is not alone in the modern world in making nationalism into 
a religion which subverts to itself traditional religious allegiance. 
But he is alone, or almost alone, in boasting of what he is doing 


5 Mussolini with obvious pride thus boasts of his birthday: “The sun had since 
eight days entered into the constellation of the Lion.” He has made to ring throughout 
Italy the saying, “Better the life of a lion for a day, than that of a sheep for a hundred 


years.” 
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—doing it overtly and proudly. ‘‘Fascism,” as the accepted ver- 
sion of its creed runs, “‘is a religious conception 

sees only consideration of mere expediency in the religious pol- 
icy of the fascist régime has not understood that fascism beyond 
being a system of government is also and above all a system of 
thought.” In his famous “Essay” in the Italian Encyclopaedia 
(1932), from which we shall have often to quote as from a 
philosophic charter of fascism, Mussolini in developing what he 
chooses to represent as a “spiritualized view” declares that ‘to 
Fascism the world is not this material world which appears on 
the surface, in which man is an individual separated from all the 
others.” The world is, rather, an “organic whole” in which, 
culturally and metaphysically speaking, the nation-state be- 
comes the smallest authentic unit. For fascism the state is in- 
deed declared to be “absolute, before which individuals and 
groups are relative.” 

Now the converse of this state absoluteness is the inferiority 
of human individuality. ‘““Whoever attributes an absolute value 
to the life of mun,” says Mussolini, “condemns the world to 
immobility.”” Whatever one think as to the cogency of the con- 
clusion, he can well see that for fascists there follows perforce 
what Mussolini says is true, that “life is not the only good, it is 
| not an end in itself, but a means.”’ But to tie the means and the 
| end together in meaningful relation, “‘Fascism affirms the State 
as the true reality of the individual.” Since this is so, it follows 
authoritatively if not logically for Mussolini that “The judge of 
such things cannot be the individual but only the State.” 

Now what the state judges, with regard to the individual, is in 
general that man’s life is a debt owed to the state to be paid 
when and as, though with no if, the state judges to be required. 
Mussolini’s definitive declaration follows: “The great word giv- 
en by Fascism to the Italians is this: there are no rights without 
a duty having been first fulfilled.” ‘We say, first duties and 
then rights.”’ The practical fruits of this conviction have been 
advertised throughout Italy in the maxim: “Believe! Obey! 
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Work! Fight!” The fascist oath makes mandatory this philoso- 
phy of life as a constant principle of party membership: “In the 
name of God and of Italy, I swear to execute the orders of the 
Duce and to serve with all my powers, and, if necessary, with 
my blood, the cause of the Fascist Revolution.” In Signor Gi- 
uriata’s version of the Ten Commandments of Fascism, the 
third commandment is: ‘‘Use your intelligence to understand 
the orders that you receive and all your enthusiam for obedi- 
ence.” In a later, more pointed, version of the decalogue, the 
eighth commandment draws the duty to an unambiguous pre- 
scription: “Mussolini is always right.” The individual’s subor- 
dination to this state super-individuality follows from the fascist 
dogma that “All is in the State, nothing outside the State, 
nothing against the State”; and devotion to that dogma is in- , 
tended by the Duce and his moral allies to lead to “a life in 
which the individual by means of the negation of himself, the 
sacrifice of his particular interests, even by his death, realizes 
that entirely spiritual existence in which resides his value as a / 
man.’” 

The moral mission of man becomes, then, his glad service to 
the state, with a clairvoyance of, if not secret preference for, 
death as the final seal of the noblest service. Certainly the more 
austere the service, the more blind the obedience, the more 
worthy becomes the discipline and the purer the character re- 
sulting therefrom. As Mussolini says: “The true, the wise, the 
holy discipline consists in obedience even when to obey dis- 
pleases and especially when it represents a sacrifice.’”” The oath 
itself, as we have seen, plays up the nobility of death, which also 
it renders likely. 

6 Cf. Professor Gentile: ““What more energetic affirmation of the value of life than 
the voluntary sacrifice of the citizen who dies for his country.”’ “Fascism has reestab- 
lished a love of martyrdom for the ideal of our country.” 

Professor Rocco: “For Fascism, society has historical and immanent ends of pres- 
ervation, expansion, improvement, quite distinct from those of the individuals which 
compose it; so distinct in fact that they may even be in opposition. Hence the necessity, 


for which the older doctrines make little allowance, of sacrifice, even up to total immola- 
tion of individuals, in behalf of society.” 
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Putting now both aspects of the faith together, we come to 
Mussolini’s final formulation between the great, the real indi- 
vidual, which the state is, and the small (what Gentile calls the 
“jllusory’’) individual, which the separate citizen is: “Fascism 
reaffirms the State as the true reality of the individual.” 
Nothing is too great for the state to ask of its citizens, nothing is 

‘too great for the individual citizen to render the state. Cruelty 
|perpetrated by the citizen because enjoined by the state be- 
comes what Gentile describes as “‘holy violence.’’ Death for the 
state is ethically better than life for one’s self; indeed, as already 
remarked, it is difficult in reading fascist literature, even of the 
philosophers, to escape the feeling that death for the state is 
better than life im and for it. 

Enough, however, of this never ending fascistic emphasis. 
This is not a new theory of the state nor even a new application 
of the theory. It is a conception as old as Plato and an applica- 
tion as new as Hitler. The only distinctive thing (if that be dis- 
tinctive as, for instance, against Germany and Russia) is the 
degree of acceptance of it which Mussolini has enforced upon 
the Italian nation. I say “enforced” not merely because of the 
violence with which the fascist régime was initiated nor yet be- 
cause of the glorification of violence which Mussolini preaches, 
but primarily because of the clear disseverance in theory of the 
iwill of the nation from the wills of its several citizens. It has 
been more usual than otherwise for tyrants, ancient and mod- 
ern, to operate under the benevolent guise of voicing and ful- 
filling the wants of the citizens, considered separately. The doc- 
trine has usually been kept by the philosophers as something 
esoteric, and fed to the people only in the form of its obvious 
utilities. Mussolini, however, not exclusively but conspicuously 
drives at the “needs” of citizens as submerged elements of the 
state, their separate “wants” regardless, notwithstanding. 
With an audacity that is breath-taking, coming as it does on the 
heels of a democratic century, he recovers for secular use the 
saintly austerity of uttermost individual sacrifice. He proclaims 
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the decadence of democracy, the futility of parliament, the in- 
feriority of women, the natural inequality of men, the complete 
supersession of the seasoned doctrine of liberalism that consent 
is the basis of all just authority; and for all alike he prescribes 
the realization of individuality through and only through self- 
immolation. 

The nation is the supreme moral entity (for Gentile, “the 
ethical substance of the individual”); and for all practical pur- 
poses the state is the nation.’ The will of the nation is not the 
tabulated wills of all the citizens, nor yet of a majority of the 
citizens. No; indeed, it need not in a pinch correspond to the 
wills of any of the citizens. The citizens are citizens of the state, 
not the state a creation in any sense of the citizens. The state is 
an individual, a true individual, the only authentic individual. 
It creates other individuals by appointing their duties, and it 
accords them rights only in the light of their performance of the 
duties appointed. There are here no “ifs” and “ands’—“theirs 
not to reason why, theirs but to do and die.” 

Now all this were splendid, were it what it seems to be: the 
veritable wardship of an inferior to a superior reality. For there 
is no doubt whatsoever that the human individual feels himself 
to be sufficiently fragmentary as to acknowledge with gratitude 
the authority of another who will guarantee to complete him. 
I once heard a former convict fervently praise a certain state 
prison, because, said he, “there they made a man out of me.” 
Now, for a simple fact, confessional though it be, few of us feel 
ouselves sufficiently whole when we are isolated from our fel- 
lows. We are not good if detached. So we join this association 
and that in an effort to become actually what we feel ourselves 
only potentially to be. We join this group to fulfil our fun, that 


7 Upon this matter, which has agitated the theorists of the régime no little, Gentile, 
after declaring that “the Party is the nation in so far as it is a programme,” causes the 
apparent contradiction to disappear if the identification be made only to mean “that 
the Fascist Party, being the conscience of the State, or the ideas which ferment in it 
and which it tends to effectuate, has not in its followers and in its leaders difference, 
differences to overcome between idea and reality, programmes and will, laws and 
citizens.” 
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one to develop our skill, another one to discipline our fugitive 
desires, still another to focus our adoration, and yet a final one, 
perhaps, to still our loneliness, to appease our sexual hungers, 
and to insure our continuity through procreation. But in join- 
ing voluntary associations we do not give way completely our 
option upon ourselves: we can quit what we have thus joined, 
if it is not fulfilling subsequently the purpose which motivated 
our allegiance to it. 

The state, however, is not such an institution. We do not 
ordinarily join it, nor can we with ease un-join it. If by strenu- 
ous effort or cruel propulsion we leave one state, we find it still 
in us, even while we seek another to restore ourselves. We are in 
the state from birth, of it by location, for it by prescription. 
‘“For the fascist,” so runs the creed, “all is in the State and 

nothing human or spiritual exists and much less has any value 
outside the State.’’ Now since the state is not naturally an in- 
‘stitution of consent, it easily becomes an institution of coercion. 
The coercion may take the mild form of acquiescence out of fear 
of isolation or from motives of prudence, or of course it may be 
transmuted by an act of will into loyalty: men learning to want 
what they get rather than seeking vainly to get what they want. 
The degree to which it removes itself from consent renders cru- 
cial the knowledge of who this state is that edges the individual 
out of what historically he has regarded his birthright. Who are 
its eyes and ears, who its voice, who its conscience? 

The answer to these questions brings us sharply up from the 
high ethicality of super-individualism to the second individual 
whom fascism serves—to Benito Mussolini. It is he to whom all 
this vaunting obedience of idealistic impulse is pointed; it is 
from him that there issue the much talked-of “duties” which 
condition all “rights,” even the right to live. The Duce’s broth- 
er, Arnaldo, writes him the sentiment of Italy: ‘All the fascists 
have this merit: they do not question the Chief.” To the eighth 
new commandment, already quoted, we add now as honor to the 
“chief” the tenth: “One thing must be dear to you above all: 
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the life of the Duce.” And to both, we add the first as requiem 
to the citizen: “Know that the Fascist, and in particular the 
soldier, must not believe in perpetual peace.” 


II. FASCISM AS RATIONALIZED EGOISM 


We have come to this narrowed individuation through dis- 
covering that the nation, which the citizens are asked to serve as 
their moral vocation, is for practical purposes the state and 
through the subsequent discovery that the state is not all its 
citizens, but only some. ‘“The State is not a number, the sum of 
the individuals forming the majority of the people,” writes 
Mussolini. ‘AUW,”’ continues the Duce, “‘is the principal adjec- 
tive of democracy, the word which has filled the twentieth cen- 
tury with itself. It is time to say: A few and chosen.” Through 
the principle which he describes as “the immutable, beneficial 
and fruitful inequality of mankind,” he comes to what he calls 
“the most significant because the most moral, coherent, and 
true idea that is actuated in the people through the conscience 
and will of a few, and even of one, which ideal tends to realize 
itself in the conscience and will of all.” “Starting from the Na- 
tion,” as Mussolini further says, ‘we arrive at the State, which 
is the government in its tangible expression. But we are the 
State: by means of a process we wish to identify the Nation 
with the State.” 

Now the “we” of the preceding quotation from the Duce is 
clearly coterminous with the “few” before it and the “few” boils 
down in the quotation to “one.” There is no doubt in Musso- 
lini’s mind, in Italy (or for Ethiopia) who that “one” is. As the 
common expression is in Italy, voiced to Mussolini by his 
brother Arnaldo, ‘‘Only you are able to make the Nation and 
the Party move in step with each other.” 

Nor is all this praise and self-gratulation merely the lyricism 
of theory, as it is in Mussolini’s mentor, Nietzsche. We are con- 
sidering, be it remembered, one of the most powerful political 
personalities in Europe today. He practices what he preaches; 
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for he is the Duce of fascism, prime minister of Italy, head of the 
cabinet, minister of the parliament, president of the corporative 
associations and assemblies, direct controller of the local 
authorities, the controller of the grand council of fascism, and 
the leader of the fascist party—not to mention that he is 
commander-in-chief of the navy now patrolling the Mediter- 
ranean and of the army now [November, 1935] operating 
against Ethiopia in violation of the covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

Thus has it come about that in the evolution of this identifi- 
cation of the big individual and of the puny human individual a 
system has been supplanted in which, as Ferrero, the fascist 
historian, scornfully says, ‘Thirty million men were governed 
by thirty persons for the benefit of three hundred thousand 
families.’”” The democratic system, thus sardonically described, 
has been now supplanted by a system in which forty million are 
governed, and all the millions of the Western world made inse- 
cure, by one person for the prime benefit of a single family, the 
newly founded House of Mussolini. Has not the wife of this 
House been selected to head the arduous procession, so glorified 
in Italy, of child-production for the sake of war-making? Has 
not one son-in-law been honored with a first-class ambassador- 
ship, another been made leader of air forces in high honor and 
adventure in Ethiopia? Has not a son yet in his ’teens been 
made major recipient of the first glory of air operations in Abys- 
sinia? Have not the still younger members of the House been 
made recipients of the nation’s prestige bestowed upon grimly 
purposive childhood? And has not another member of the 
House been made head of the all-important bureau that manu- 
factures fascist truth, elsewhere called propaganda? Moreover, 
as negative counterpart, has not every other aspirant to House- 
hood been caught in the act, and, as far as prudence permitted, 
relegated to oblivion: Matteotti sent surreptitiously to a grave 
of violence, Balboa ostracized to Lybia, Grandi demoted from 
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an actor upon the world’s lurid stage of diplomacy to some ob- 
scure réle?® 

In the light of all this and more, let no knowing one declare 
that fascism is not an individualism, nor yet deny that our Mus- 
solini is an individualist of the deepest dye. It does not detract 
from an elemental individualist that out of all the numbers of 
men who are candidates for liberty he knows that liberty of 
life and happiness belongs first to ““Number One.” Such practice * 
represents the oldest and the rankest type of individualism. It 
has come to flower, it has gone to seed, in fascist Italy. No, it 
must not be thought to detract from the individualism of an 
egoist that he shows sustained preference for his ‘‘dear self.” \/ 
Nor need we belittle the high order of prudence and astuteness 
of this great apostle of individualism in furthering his own inter- 
est by denying that he labors for the welfare of that individual 
whose life is the sacred subject (and object) of the tenth com- 
mandment of the decalogue of fascism, nor that he shares oppor- 
tunity, when share it he must, with the family that most en- 
hances his own power and prestige. He only does in all this 
what each of us would do if we were base enough to espouse 
that kind of individualism, canny enough to master its means, 
and cruel enough to practice it. 

So let us not labor the obvious. All honor, the rather, to Mus- 
solini— of the kind of “honor” that dishonor is. But what shall 
we say or think of a nation of other individuals who find their 
individuality in debasement before one who realizes his person- 
ality in ways thereby denied them? I do not refer to the way 
they feel on dress parades or while listening to the Duce’s in- 
toxicating eloquence, but to the still moment, the after-thought. 
However they feel, if we are wise, we will not think of them, in 

§ Cf. the rapid, prudential but silent change of ministries, enumerated by Finer as 
follows: “In thirteen years there have been six Ministers in the Colonial Ministry, 
four in the Ministry of Justice, six in the Ministry of Finance, five in the Ministry of 
War, five in the Ministry of the Marine, two in the Air Ministry, four in Agriculture, 


seven in Education, five in Public Works, six in the Ministry of Communications” (op. 
cit., p. 252 n.). 
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final soberness, what we have said above in our first heat. We 
do better to save the ugly thought, to stay the cruel word, for 
those of our own nation who having tasted the first fruits of an 
individualism which at least seeks to permit each man to be 
somebody without making all other men nobodies, then turn 
their backs upon the promised land of liberalism and plot a re- 
turn to the fleshpots of primitive egoism. 

Of the Italian people, it is both more just and more realistic to 
think a generous thought and to say a more percipient word. 
They have never known the fruits of a social order in which to 
allow as many things as possible to as many citizens as possible 
had become the order of the day. Italy is a poor land, and 
Mussolini has declared that ‘‘a poor country cannot afford liber- 
ty.” We may agree that it is a poor land which cannot afford 
liberty, without ourselves losing faith in the potentiality of a 
people whose actuality is so poor. History itself counsels such 
forbearance. Machiavelli was but rationalizing Italian practice . 
at a time when his nearest Anglo-Saxon counterpart, Thomas 
Hobbes, only echoed the theory of a practice dying in England 
from the then already distant days of Magna Charta. Mazzini 
and Garibaldi but voiced a national unity in which freedom 
could thrive; they achieved neither the unity nor the freedom. 
The several prisons through which Mussolini, during what to 
Italians was a “liberal” régime, threaded his way to freedom of 
expression tell an eloquent story of the historic social distance 
in Italy between liberal profession and liberal fact, though it 
must also be observed that the intemperance which he claimed 
the right to voice showed equally well how the sensitivity to 
justice which has usually characterized socialism (a doctrine 
which he then espoused) chose in Italy the garb of the gutter.° 

9 Note this characterization of Mussolini, the early Socialist agitator, by a Republi- 
can newspaper: “Vulgar; indecent; livid; nauseating; insensate; a vagabond in the 
pay of Jewish societies; pretentious; conscienceless; paranoic; an exalted who madly 
abandoned himself to the obscene dance of provocations; in the pay of the police; a 


stupid figure; a ferocious madman; a self-styled Socialist; a rancorous inciter; an un- 
scrupulous liar; a most vile and delinquent sower of hatred; a trickster; a hack-writer 
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When language is habitually used as a means of assaulting per- 
sonality, other instruments of assault are never far from the 
belt. Divided as Italy was, down to, and even during the War, 
into bellicose cities, into belligerent regions, into violent anti- 
thetical groups; characterized as Italians were by a domestic 
braggadocio as partial compensation for foreign disdain; indoc- 
trinated as the people were by a spiritual order whose devotion 
to individual liberty must always be challenged from the rear if 
it is ever to be found in the van—Italy cannot lay at the door of 
any tyrant the ringing indictment of robbery which might be 
laid at such a door by a nation where liberties have been pro- 
fusely, and safely, allowed. Indeed, in the light of all this, if 
Mussolini’s declaration that “fascism is not a commodity for 
export” was not so frequently contradicted by such statements 
as that “war is to man as maternity is to woman” and “Fascism 
. .. . believes neither in the possibility nor the utility of per- 
petual peace” and belied by the silent influence his prestige has 
in freer lands, the view would be easy that fascism is the purge 


required by fate in order that Italy may become sufficiently uni- 
fied and disciplined as eventually to permit liberties safely.’ 
Under these joint circumstances, however, such a view is not 
easy. It is, nevertheless, possible, and the one the liberal must 
take, unless he take something worse. Such strenuous paths are 
the ways Fate has sent certain other peoples into civilized 
maturity. 


III. DANGERS ARISING FROM THE INDIVIDUALISM OF 
EGOISM AND THE RELIGION OF FASCISM 


If other nations, why not Italy? The general, and generous, 
answer is assent to this line of thought. But tolerance here is 
rendered hazardous by two considerations. The first is war; the 


hardly worth the contempt of gentlemen; a maniac; a criminally lunatic liar; an im- 
becile; a cretin; and, to boot, a disgusting reptile” (ibid., pp. 52-53). 

t© Cf. the hard judgment upon his people of Giovanni Papini, author of a popular 
life of Christ: “This Italy, without a unity of its vision, needs someone to beat it, so 
that it shall awaken, and someone to incite it in order that it shall act.” 
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second is religion. The two come perilously near to meeting by 
the surdlike logic which often unites extremes. 

1. External aggression and internal unity.—So discrepant is 
the liberty Mussolini allows himself and the exactions required 
of others that it always threatens the régime.” It is so with all 
tyrants. Prudence requires constant vigilance against the haz- 
ard. Men are so nervously organized that constant vigilance for 
the sake of prudence becomes over-vigilance for the sake of 
strategy. “Offense is the best defense.” A nation regimented 
is hard to control. There are not enough trivial and harmless 
outlets for energy. When everything is made important, noth- 
ing remains important under the strain. Even life becomes reck- 
less and cheap. Men unified through a strenuous purpose must 
at times be put to action in the service of the purpose. It is diffi- 
cult to regiment men save against somebody ; and Mussolini has 
not even undertaken to do it. “I do not believe in perpetual 
peace,” he says, ‘‘not only that, I consider it depresses and nega- 
tives the fundamental virtues of man which only in bloody ef- 
fort reveal themselves in the full light of the sun.” 

Prepared for by philosophers of violence (Nietzsche, Sorel, 
Pareto), proclaimed by an intemperate personality, brought to 
power by no genteel means (though the March on Rome seems 
to have been comfortably enough negotiated in a Pullman), the 
fascist régime has grimaced this way and that, gesticulated in all 
directions at once, and in general brought itself to the homely 
impasse: “put up or shut up!” “Sic semper tyrannis.” To shut 
up is to lose caste, and for a tyrant to lose much caste is to lose 
all power. Now, since Mussolini’s type of individualism is pow- 
er-motivated, this alternative is out of the question. 

The other alternative is—well, for the moment, is action in 
Ethiopia. But it might be any other aggression, and would 
eventually have to be some other, if not this. Selfish motives 
apart, other nations are inextricably involved. They dare not 


™ The discrepancy, I mean, in power anc deference—discrepancies far more im- 
portant socially and politically than those of wealth. 
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let Italy alone in complete tolerance for her strenuous way of 
coming to a nationhood so reliant as not to have to feed on 
individual boasting or party roistering, and on collective ma- 
rauding. The conscience of the civilized world is troubled; and 
tensions grow to such an extent that the very peace of the world 
is threatened by action that need not mean much more to Mus- 
solini than the saving of his régime in Italy. Considering the 
nature of modern wars, the challenge to general peace is a 
threat to civilization itself. We need not be alarmist in order to 
say this. We must say it in order to be realistic. That, then, is 
one reason why Italy cannot with complete equanimity on the 
part of other nations be allowed to go the easy way to national 
unity. In such method is as much ground to fear for civilization 
as to hope for the unification and pacification of Italy. Serious 
hazards to all nations is such a price to allow for the achieve- 
ment of stable nationality by one, that the society of nations 
could not but express solicitude over the present practice of a 
method of unification admittedly not without precedent. A 
method that is madness is a method not easily allowed by sane 
persons—not even to a madman. 

2. External compulsion and a diseased conscience.—More ulti- 
mately hazardous to moral progress, even independent of its 
incitement against world peace, is the religious element in fas- 
cism, indeed in any modern tyranny. In speaking of the “reli- 
gious” element in fascism I do not refer to the famous Concor- 
dat (1929) in which the state recognized Catholicism as the reli- 
gion of Italy. Apart from the financial improvement of the 
church under the terms of the treaty, the church’s status is little 
changed thereby; it is only formally acknowledged to be what 
it actually is in Italy. The fact that it is so gives, to be sure, un- 
conscious predisposition to the Italian people to breathe the in- 
sinuating ethylene of the new and more important religion. 
That religion is ecstatic nationalism, with its central doctrine of 
state ethicality, to which we have already alluded. “What 
would the State be,” queries Mussolini, “if it did not possess a 
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spirit of its own, a morality of its ow 1, which is what gives force 
to its laws, and by which it succeeds in making itself obeyed by 
its citizens?” 

Of this statolatry we have already remarked in our prelim- 
inary canvass, that it is both an ancient and an honorable doc- 
trine. It has a philosophy as old and brilliant as Plato and a 
ritual as ancient and sonorous as the Catholic church, as the 
Christian church, as the Jewish church. It draws rich suste- 
nance from the liveliest wonder and the deepest prejudice of 
man: wonder at the discrepancy between the puny works pro- 
duced by men separately and the miracles wrought by men to- 
gether; prejudice that where there is a name, it must be the 
name of something. Has not the name “church” come in Chris- 
tendom to be the name of a body actually as real as, and mys- 
tically more important than, individual believers? If this refer- 
ence does not fully reveal the importance of the doctrine, let it 
be further recalled that it was for the sake of this something in 
Judaism that two great Jews, Jesus and Spinoza, were execrated; 
for the sake of this something in Christianity that Giordano 
Bruno and Savonarola were purged by the Catholic, Servetus 
and Thomas More by the Protestant church. 

Not to find some great value where men have heroically pos- 
tulated and fought for such transcendant value would shake our 
confidence in the competency of human judgment, including 
our own. For the doctrine of the “mystical body” is but the 
younger brother of the Platonic notion of the mystical body of 
the social organism, as it is but the older brother of Mussolini’s 
mystical body of the state. The innumerable brothers that car- 
ry on the tradition of this Family Mystical are the ghostly le- 
gions that hover over Italian cohorts in Africa to inspirit them 
in life, to comfort them in death. Such mysticism is the easiest 
meaning men have found for this most puzzling problem, this 
miracle of morale. 

In saying so we reveal the actual value which fascism em- 
bodies as well as the mythical value which it worships. This sa- 
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cred symbol of “nation” is the secular sacrament which fascists 
follow through the weary night of superimposed discipline, even 
into some bleaker dawn of death. It is a doctrine so meaty as to 
nourish to social maturity that sickly notion of Mussolini’s, that 
he himself as one individual and the Italian people are made a 
unit through his right and ability to speak for them—one in the 
mystic union named “‘we.’’ This passion for solidarity can easily 
become a social frenzy, for it enshrines the deepest sense of se- 
curity known to men. It fosters an illusion of almost complete 
safety. It lifts to the highest the deepest feelings we have of one 
another, the feeling born of fulfilment in a crowd. 

Let no democrat deny the high estimate set upon this feeling. 
The early days of democracy’s devotion to fraternity will shame 
his memory. The fact that contemporary citizens of a democra- 
cy do not often experience this elation save in mobs, of which 
subsequently they are ashamed, need not shut their eyes to the 
elemental value of community. Growing up is not so much out- 
growing as overgrowing this lower level. Some people eat their 
meat raw; others require it cooked; but cooked meat is meat. 
Solidarity may operate as raw gregariousness or as refined citi- 
zenship. However it operate, it enshrines the value of com- 
munity—a value which fathers our finest manifestations of 
friendship, comradeship, fellowship. There is something here 
not adequately seized by any name, something so precious that 
rather than lose it, or in order to recover it, men will go to the 
last extremes. 

Under the impact of liberalism and capitalism Mussolini felt ' 
that the Italians were no longer a people, and under the fore- 
shadowed incidence of Marxism he felt that they stood no 
chance to recover what from the days of imperial Rome he be- | 
lieved to have been progressively lost to them. He found in him- 
self a power little understood by those who possess it, a power to 
electrify people and to shock them into a united response. His 
words, though written, his words even when translated, are 
somewhat psychic. They are liquified action. At his call, men 
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gathered; when he said “‘Come,” they came; ‘‘Go,” they went. 
All this strange influence he has turned to power. Power won 
called for more power at the unappeasing board of Barmecide, 
until still more power was required in order prudently to protect 
the power he already had. Then must the frenzy of fraternal- 
ism be kept up or all power lost. 

Now Mussolini’s expectation, based upon his necessity, that 
a people can always be kept geared up to what he calls “the 
highest ideal tension” is by no means realistic. Against this 
steep expectation of Mussolini’s and against Gentile’s austere 
earnestness: “We have no time to lose. Even in our sleep we 
must give account of the talents entrusted to us’’—against all 
such high-tension philosophies of state older nations know that, 
precious as is the sense of community, the ecstatic practice of its 
presence is a matter of wise intermissions. Its fervor can be 
saved only by not being too constantly maintained. 

/ The great danger, then, of this high-geared religion is both 
that it will wreck others in its fanaticism and that it will wreak 
havoc on its own devotees by fatal, even revolutionary, reces- 
sion from its ardent but deadening tension.; Was it not Mephis- 
topheles who drew Faust on to romantic ruin with the hope of a 
high moment to be forever maintained at the peak? Faust lost 
his soul in the romantic quest. Fascism represents the romance 
of state action and state passion during the glad days and ec- 
static nights of honeymooning. For sanity, and safety, the 
world must wait until the honeymoon “takes” on the bride- 
groom, slowing “love down to kindliness,” or until the bride 
puts by her indulgent smile and responds to the deepening 
frown of the groom in a manner more livable for the long hard 
journey of life. 

3. Fascism and the economic means to a good life-—We must 
not, however, rush this ecstatic marriage to the divorce courts 
until we have taken something of an inventory of the economic 
understanding upon which the union is based. Dropping the 
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marital, not to say martial, figure, we are far from unaware of the 
claims of social inventiveness and its promise of eventual general 
welfare made by fascism in the economic field. The first claim is 
based primarily upon the “corporations” that have at last 
(1934) been consummated as the basis of economic order. All in 
regard to them, however, is yet inchoate. Mussolini himself de- 
clared at this formal inauguration that “It is yet premature to 
say what developments the Corporative system may have in 
Italy and elsewhere from the point of view of the production and 
distribution of goods.” Whatever they may yet become, we do 
well to see in them so far the use Mussolini has made of 
his earlier devotion, through Sorel, to the notion of syndicalism. 
But his corporate idea is syndicalism without the general strike 
or any form of violence on the part of workers, that is, it is syn- 
dicalism under the “Corporate State,” which allows no open 
voice against itself. Though vague in conception and even as 
yet indefinite in function, the corporation in Italy is the now ac- 
cepted pattern for organizing the workers, for organizing the 
capitalists, and for making the two work together as if in har- 
mony. It is, moreover, in theory the way economic interests as 
such have of making themselves properly felt in the political 
state. 

The final voice of the corporations must, however, take its 
cues from the political party, that is, at last from Mussolini 
himself. The opening section of the much vaunted Charter of 
Labor makes this unmistakably clear: ‘The Italian nation is an | 
organism having ends, life, and means of action superior to 
those of the separate individuals or groups of individuals which 
compose it.’”” Now, much may, for a fact, be said in favor of the 
formal resurrection of the medieval guilds. Indeed, much has 
been said, notably by the guild socialists in England, upon the 
necessity and beneficence of some autonomous representation in 
government of the economic element. But all that has been said 
and all that may be said with the intent to make representation 
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more just and effective must indeed be largely unsaid before it 
become applicable to corporations in a country whose auto- 
cratic ruler treats the existing organ of representation, parlia- 
ment, in the fashion indicated by Mussolini’s boast that the de- 
cisions of policy in Italy ‘‘are decisions which I alone mature; of 
which, as is proper, no one can have previous knowledge, not 
even those interested ” This procedure, he continues, 
“belongs to what people have come to call my style of govern- 
ment, to which I naturally intend to remain faithful.” 

Now, the economic results claimed from the functioning of 
these newly operative corporations in Italy must, necessarily, 
be evaluated in the setting furnished by fascism. The fascists’ 
emphasis has been loudly upon the sacredness of labor and upon 
the primacy of production in the concern of the state. More- 
over, statistics are available upon the decrease of strikes and 
lockouts (the former having decreased from 154 in 1927 to 21 in 
1932, the latter from 15 in 1927 to 2 in 1932"), upon conditions 
of work, upon rewards of labor, and upon various aspects of the 
Italian security program (old age, unemployment, health, child 
protection, parental assistance, etc.). None of these, however, 
are peculiar to Italy, and therefore none exclusively creditable 
to fascism, save cessation of industrial violence. All the others 
are not only common to other countries, they are even more 
notable in some democratic countries. The one that is distinc- 
tive is itself distinctive against only those countries which have 
maintained the freedom of both workers and capitalists so as to 
leave strikes and lockouts possible and to get them accepted as 
the least of two relevant evils. Italy is not only a poor country 
(only one-third as fortunate in per capita wealth as Britain, less 
fortunate even in comparison with America); it remains for all 
* the efforts and talk of fascists a backward country as regards the 
standard of living and its dispersion. To Mussolini’s dictum 
that “a poor country cannot afford liberty,” we reply that it is 


% Finer, op. cit., p. 505. 
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indeed a poor country that cannot afford liberty (to more than 
one or a few). 

The one distinctive thing (shared of course with other dic- 
tatorships) is the central function of coercion, within and with- 
out the industrial life. Other countries have corporations, in- 
deed are more effectively ‘“‘corporated” than is Italy;? but 
Italy has coerced corporations into existence and will coerce the 
direction of their growth. The test of the final effectiveness of 
corporations as agencies of the economic life of Italy and, even 
more, the ground of their ethical significance is found in the dic- 
tatorship, an old perversity, rather than in any newly invented 
device known as “corporations.” Agreeing, as we do, with 
Finer, that “The Dictatorship is the necessary rack and screw 
of the Corporate system; all the rest is subordinate machin- 
ery,’ we must borrow our tentative judgment of the corporate 
system from our settled judgment of dictatorship as a moraliz- 
ing agency. 

The form of fascist economic philosophy which is most inde- 
pendent of this borrowed judgment is that which concerns pri- 
vate property. This too is of course closely connected with the 
dictatorship, but its superior independence is attested by the 
fact that it might with more likelihood survive the régime, as is 
seen by the approximations to it of liberal policies in other 
countries. The economic crisis throughout the capitalistic world 
Mussolini has diagnosed as being not merely “in” but “of” the 
capitalistic system itself. Coming to power as he overtly did on 
a wave of antipathy to communism, and—a fact never to be 
forgotten—with the aid of great industrialists, he has been 
estopped from going as far as some critics believe he secretly in- 
clines, toward undermining the basis of private property. “If 


"3 See John Dewey, Individualism Old and New, for an analysis of the American 
comparison. Jerome Davis, in Capitalism and Its Culture, gives a concrete notion of 
how far this “corporacy” extends throughout the capitalistic structure. 


4 Ibid., p. 499. 
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the past century was the century of capital,” he has said, “‘the 
twentieth is that of the power and glory of labor.” 

His hold upon the laboring classes of Italy has no doubt been 
increased and intensified through such frequent glorification of 
labor’s réle. Speaking of formal equality before the law, which he 
credits to liberalism, he adds, in the recent speech inaugurating 
the corporations, that “‘the Fascist century maintains, even con- 
solidates this principle, but adds another to it, not less formid- 
able, the equality of men before labor understood as a duty and 
as a right, as creative joy which must expand and ennoble exist- 
ence, not mortify or depress it.’”’ He appends at once, however, 
‘as the opportunist must who willy-nilly pays the stipulated 
price for power: “Such basic equality does not exclude, but 
rather demands, the clearest differentiation of ranks from the 
| point of view of functions, merit, and responsibility.” It is this 
' latter, and ever repeated, matter of “responsibility” which rep- 
resents the keynote of his philosophy of property (touching both 
labor and capital), he of course being the final judge of “‘respon- 
sibility”: when, where, how much, from whom, to whom. 

“Whoever says hierarchies,’”’ he elsewhere declares, ‘is com- 
mitted to a scale of human values; whoever says a scale of hu- 
man values says a scale of human responsibilities and duties; 
who says hierarchy says discipline.”” Now private property it- 
self is a disciplining agent: its getting often requires concentra- 
tion, its maintenance thrift, and its utilization foresight. All 
this Mussolini sees, and would gladly maintain. But, on the 
other side, private ownership, in conferring upon some the right 
to deny to others access and use, bestows a liberty that may not 
be dutifully utilized. Indeed, if the property right be main- 
tained as natural or absolute, property would shut the state it- 
self out. Now Mussolini is not to be shut out of anything. 
What’s in a maxim—all in the state, nothing without the state, 
nothing against the state!—if the power be lacking to imple- 
ment its principle? 
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All this Mussolini enunciates to the effect that fascists will 
not devote themselves to “an economic system which puts the 
accent on individual profit, but are concerned with the collective 
interest.”” This enunciation he implements with reference to 
property by divorcing ownership and initiative. The state is 
concerned to develop and maintain initiative and morale, under 
discipline, of course, devoted tv state-defined responsibilities. 
Where private ownership enhances initiative and does not di- 
vert it to forLidden channels, ownership is to be encouraged for 
the sake of its own contribution to discipline; where it fails the 
one or perpetrates the other, the error must be corrected by the 
state. 

The Duce neatly formulates this principle in the declaration 
that “The intervention of the State in economic production 
occurs only when private initiative is lacking or is insufficient, 
or when the political interests of the State are involved. Such 
intervention may assume the form of control, encouragement, 
and direct management.” Postulating that nothing is outside 
the state and assuming that there is nothing which is not 
“affected with public welfare,” as our Supreme Court has it, 
Mussolini has been able without touching the fact of private 
ownership to safeguard its social functioning, fascistically 
defined. 

All this is made clear, as we have said, in the Charter of La- 
bor, and is subsequently made as effective as it has yet been 
made, through various laws and decrees. What the Charter did 
not need to make clearer than it was is the ever recurring fact 
that ownership, production, distribution all take tone and re- 
ceive direction from the will of the dictator. He it is who defines 
where duties begin and where they end; he judges when and , 
where ownership and initiative conflict; he seats and unseats 
the ministers of state, directors of corporations, judges of 
courts. Wherever we turn, we find not only what is prescribed 
but how it is to be performed, integrally connected with an 
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over-system which arose without consent, flourishes by subdu- 
ing criticism, and endures, so long as it endures, by grace of su- 
perior brute strength. This system, we have seen, depreciates 
finite individuality, inflates the state through a mystical con- 
ception, and appropriates both, as far as may be, for purposes 
of maintaining in power the one man who profits most from it: 
Mussolini, who gluts himself on power and publicly gloats over 
his glut. 


Iv. A CONCLUDING JUDGMENT UPON THE ETHICS 
OF FASCISM 

Such, then, is our deference to fascism, economic and politi- 
cal. We have heard its leader. We have attended to its philoso- 
pher. We have not paraded its agencies of administration: such 
is not our problem. We have acknowledged its real value, shin- 
ing above its ostensible values. 

Values that would be real in another context we have seen so 
enervated by being made instruments to ignoble ends that we 
have passed them by largely in silence. Let us now say one spe- 
cific word upon them. Sacrifice, for instance, is never a good in 
itself; nor is it good when made by one for the sake of another 
without the one’s consent. Noble in sound, because risen to re- 
spectability in a more humane world than that of fascism, sacri- 
fice is prostituted wherever arbitrarily exacted. Such sacrifice is 
not a test of character; it is a mark of the decay of individual 
character. Obedience, again, may be a virtue, but only when 
made to causes whose merits are visible without the glint of the 
bayonet. Strenuosity, too, is a good, but it hides moral vacuity 
and physical drudgery when not self chosen. “To live danger- 
ously,” a phrase often on fascist lips, might itself become a 
moral way of life, if freely chosen or if arduously inflicted by a 
situation whose only other alternative is to live cowardly. But 
to have one man set dangers for others to endure for the sake of 
the one who sets them; to have one man put in hazard all self- 
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chosen goods of his own nation and all prized increments of 
precious tradition in other nations—to have it so, as in fascist 
Italy, is to make danger despicable and its acceptance the act 
of an arrant braggart or of a soul basely weaned from selfhood. 
To multiply dangers intentionally before the dangers set by 
nature have been overcome or the ones superinduced by in- 
evitable social maladjustment have been lessened, this is to add 
cruelty to necessity and to scar the face of magnanimity with 
utter meanness. 

If it be rejoined that Mussolini after all has not made the 
Italian world but, taking what he found, has, like the rest of us, 
actually made the best of it, I reply that it is possibly so, that it 
is probably not so. The only way to decide the issue is to dis- 
miss coercion as the major reliance, and let the facts speak for 
themselves. Men have faced dangers uncoerced, have obeyed 
leaders under hardships, have made sacrifices for causes which 
commanded allegiance, have, in a word, lived dangerously with 
honor. If the Italian people are what Mussolini’s actions brand 
them, if they are so pusillanimous as not willingly to play the 
part of men merely because they are men, then their regenera- 
tion is a work for some good god, not a task for an arrogant ty- 
rant. So to indict a people, however, is to brand one’s self pusil- 
lanimous, though to succeed at making the indictment stick is 
to reveal a people confused to the point of temporary impotence. 
No bravery abroad, even if forthcoming, can cover up the 
cowardice at home of those who will not call their lives their 
own and claim their liberties for themselves. So much for the 
fictitious virtues of fascism. 

The one real value of fascism which shines above all pretend- 
ed values is that of community. It is the value which under 
democracy has been sought as fraternity, under present com-’ 
munism as comradeship, and, before democracy and commun- 
ism, under religion as communion of saints. To acknowledge 
the real, the deep, the lasting value of this priceless thing called 
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by fascists “solidarity,” is not, however, to become gullible be- 
fore the putative values with which fascism seeks to invest and 
secure community. We acknowledge the end, community; we 
deny the means, coercion. The form, moreover, in which fas- 
cism conceives and seeks this end is itself unrefined. A splurge 
of gregariousness is one form of community, but not a high 
form. It is what civilized men know and disdain as the mob- 
mind. The high-sounding fascistic individualism of mystic im- 
port and of a far-away social incidence, we have seen reduce it- 
self to the lowest form of individualism, the belligerent type, 
near brother to what is not individualism, but individualism’s 
bastard, pure egoism. Naked self-assertion has no ethics; it 
cannot acquire an ethics by being mystically rechristened— 
only the devil could be godfather to it. It is the denial of 
ethics. 

What, then, shall we now confirm as our final judgment upon 
the so-called, but loudly called, “ethicality of the Fascist 
State’’? If we distinguish its morality from its ethics—its ra- 
tionalized customs from the ideal ends they serve—we shall then 
be passing judgment upon what ethics really is, “the theory of 
the hope for a good life for all.”” And such a judgment upon fas- 
cism must be profoundly adverse. For its theory of life is a base 
individualism (either personal or group egoism) devoted to 
power and intent upon maintaining it by coercion. Ethics as the 
theory of the hope that all whom politics concerns may be made 
to benefit from it, such authentic ethics must rank Italian fas- 
cism as an ethical pretender of the lowest order. 

The goods fascism guarantees to its one identifiable individu- 
al, Mussolini, are of an inferior grade, being such goods that for 
him to have is for others to lack. Moreover, its guaranty of 
these inferior power-goods to him is precarious. Uneasy lies 
that head which poses with so scornful a frown. Such loud 
ethical pretenses as he and his satellites raise, attended as they 
are with such predisposition and practice, nerve us to propound 
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as final the ancient question, “On what meat hath this our 
Caesar fed that he is grown so great?” 

The answer is easy to give, but hard to contemplate at this 
hour of civilization: he has fed upon avarice, fear, pathetic 
hope, and cruelty in Italy; in other lands, upon the slow strug- 
gles of civilized peoples to succeed at a higher but harder enter- 
prise than his own; upon the growing will of nations to respect 
one another and to compose their conflicts peaceably ; upon the 
serenity of parents the world over who know not now what they 
may hope, because of him, for the future of their children. Upon 
the meat of power, personal and political, has this our Caesar 
fed—upon crass power, the surest enemy of ethics because the 
final poison of life. 
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NATURALISTIC STANDARDS 


JOHN R. REID 


T SEEMS clear that a relevant and consistent (or “‘valid’’) 
standard of value must be formulated in terms of our ex- 
plicit definition of value. This follows from the fact that 

it claims to be a standard of value. And what could be a meas- 
ure of value, in the last analysis, except some form of value 
itself? How can we estimate the relative importance or com- 
parative value of a poem or a picture or any other experienced 
object except with reference to other valuable experiences? 
Critical judgments rest, in short, on comparisons, implicit or 
explicit, of a given experience with some other experience or 
experiences. These latter experiences may even have been 
forgotten, but they furnish the color and background of present 
feelings. Standards are thus, in physiological terms, reaction- 
tendencies, emotional habits of apperception, which co-operate 
with present stimuli in conditioning the value-quality of an 
experience. 

It is quite evident, accordingly, that moral or aesthetic 
standards cannot possess the fixed conventional value of (say) 
a standard meter-stick. The concept of a scientific quantity, 
such as a unit of length, is defined by public operations that can 
be standardized; it has a precise logical structure that is re- 
lational and communicable, having attained an exact social 
status in scientific discourse. But our direct, immediate ex- 
perience of values is a very different sort of affair. It is private, 
emotional, ineffable. We can talk about values, but the essential 
meaning of our discourse is given only in a kind of direct, 
affectively qualified intuition. Thus, in the case of values, the 
logical conditions of universality (even of the pragmatic kind 
possessed by scientific concepts) cannot be fulfilled. 


In what sense, then, if any, may we speak of standards as 
178 
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valid or true? I think we had better not use the term “true” 
in this connection; it has too many meanings, any one of which 
would be misleading. Validity is also a difficult concept that 
requires clarification, but it is used in logic in a sense relevant 
to our purpose. Accordingly, I shall speak of a standard as 
valid if it is ‘‘derived,” in a sense to be explained later, from the 
definition of value assumed; in other words, if the standard is a 
tautological development of the meaning, or range of meanings, 
indicated by the definition. That is, “better” and “best” must 
be, respectively, the comparative and superlative of “good,” as 
this latter concept has been explicitly defined. 

Hence it is plain enough that the validity possible to stand- 
ards cannot possess the a priori universality and necessity of the 
kind vaguely demanded by some rationalists, but is rather, in 
the end, a matter of definition. If one has, for example, accepted 
the hedonistic definition that ‘‘good” means “‘pleasure,’’ it 
follows that “better” means more pleasure, and that “best” 
means most pleasure. Similarly, of any other definition or 
standard of value. Hence the only logical ground on which we 
can criticize the standards of another critic is the ground of 
validity, in the analytic sense above indicated. If a moralist 
defines good as pleasure, then any characteristic of experience 
other than pleasure is logically irrelevant to his standard of 
value, although other characteristics than pleasure might be so 
correlated with pleasure that they could serve as empirical 
criteria of value, i.e., pleasure. 

This, then, is the distinction, which is quite fundamental, be- 
tween a standard and a criterion. A standard is logically de- 
pendent upon the definition of value assumed: if good means 
pleasure, then the standard of good is in terms of the type of 
intrinsic order present in the nominal class of qualities referred 
to by the definition. A criterion, on the other hand, is any 
feature abstracted from, or empirically related to, a work of art 
or a moral act that is taken as indicative of some kind of value. 
Such a feature might be anything, and has in the history of 
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criticism been many different things: probability, unity, har- 
mony, grace, simplicity, novelty, familiarity, universality, or-— 
in moral theory—wisdom, courage, justice, magnanimity, the 
categorical imperative, self-realization, honesty, purity, no- 
bility, and so on. Now of course in so far as any one of these 
characteristics (here taken as adventitious) is assumed to be 
definitive of aesthetic or moral value, then the distinction be- 
tween standards and criteria breaks down. But ordinarily this 
would not be the case; that is, no single characteristic would be 
taken as both the necessary and sufficient logical condition (i.e., 
“formal cause”) of beauty or goodness, using the latter terms 
as abstract class-names covering the aesthetic and moral fields, 
respectively. If such an identification is made, for example, be- 
tween “moral goodness’’ and “‘conformity to the moral law,” 
one thereby converts conformity to the alleged law or principle 
into a definition of what one means by moral goodness. Since 
one can mean anything one chooses by his terms, this type of 
rationalistic procedure is logically inexpugnable, if the moralist 
in question realizes what he is doing, that is, uttering a tau- 
tology. 

However, a distinction would usually be maintained, by em- 
pirical thinkers, between a particular criterion, a sign or index 
of value, and the definitive nature of value itself. When such a 
distinction is made and adhered to, an important theoretical 
consequence follows, namely, that the relation between stand- 
ards of value and criteria of value is synthetic, empirical, and 
so merely probable. Thus whether or not a given criterion is a 
true or reliable sign of value becomes a matter for empirical 
investigation; and, assuming a sufficiently clear discrimination 
and formulation of the variables involved, a proposition stating 
a certain degree of correlation between a given standard and 
criterion could be verified. Of course such verification, like any 
other empirical verification, could give no assurance that the 
coefficient of correlation determined on the basis of a given set 
of data would, as a matter of fact, hold for other data or remain 
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in the future constant. In short, extrapolation or prediction, 
here, as elsewhere, would always be subject to further verifica- 
tion. 

With these logical distinctions in mind, I should like now to 
examine a particular definition of value, and work out, in some 
concrete detail, the consequences of using this definition. The 
definition I shall suggest is substantially the same as I have 
offered elsewhere’ and there argued for at much greater length 
than I can here. “Value,” then, in the generic (and positive) 
sense of the term, is any felt qualitative phase of experience 
which is liked, enjoyed, delighted in, found satisfactory. It will 
probably be objected at once that the denotation of the term 
“value,”’ when thus defined, is so wide as to make the term 
practically useless, as well as almost entirely empty of connota- 
tion. While this is a difficulty, it is not one created by natural- 
istic value-theory; it simply happens to be a fact that interest 
and feeling are effectively present in, and affectively qualify to 
some degree, every mode of conscious experience; and of course 
in the “unconscious mind’’—if this is not a contradiction in 
terms—these generic emotional propensities are declared, by 
some psychologists, to dominate us completely. But I do not 
wish here to transgress on the imaginary domain of the psycho- 
analyst; nor to raise the hackneyed question (if indeed it is a 
question) as to whether animals other than human are con- 
scious or experience values. 

To return to our definition, value is roughly any form of 
pleasure, delight, or satisfaction. I use these different words to 
describe valuable experiences, for though the meaning of any 
one of them is not very distinct, yet with their slightly different 
connotations, I think, taken together, they more adequately 
cover the kinds of experiences called by men of common sense, 
as well as by naturalistic philosophers, good or valuable; and 
whether or not called ‘“‘good,” by some other philosophers, the 


*“A Definition of Value,” Journal of Philosophy, XXVIII (December 3, 1931), 
673-89. 
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kinds of experience pursued by them no less eagerly than by 
their cruder, less advanced opponents in theory. But in using 
the words “‘pleasure,’’ “delight,” and ‘“‘satisfaction,” it is not 
my intention to suggest that any of these feelings or emotions 
is ever experienced in its “pure” form. Of course men are 
pleased by something, delight in something, or are satisfied with 
something—perhaps themselves. That is, some form of cogni- 
tion is normally present and operating in every experience. I 
say “normally,” for there appear to be well-authenticsted cases 
of paretic euphoria, so-called ‘floating anxieties,” and the like: 
organically diseased or psychoneurotic states of mind in which 
the patient is extremely happy or worried about he knows not 
what. Of the latter variety, a recent case in a San Francisco 
clinic is apposite in this connection. This poor fellow (a nascent 
metaphysician, I have no doubt) reported as his chief symptom 
that he was very worried about things of which he could not 
conceive—which suggests a useful opportunity for positivists 
out of work. But even such “objectless emotions” must be in a 
sense cognized in order to be experienced at all; hence, we may 
say, they are simply their own ‘‘objects” or—to avoid the ap- 
parent paradox—such emotions are themselves the objects of 
that form of elementary awareness involved in every experience. 

Values, then, are usually experienced as interesting, affec- 
tively toned qualities; felt emotion and discriminated quality 
“fuse,” so to speak, in a kind of experience sometimes called 
“aesthetic,” but whose occurrence is far commoner than the use 
of this term suggests. In fact, this kind of experience is the 
ordinary state of the human mind, when it is not bent on solving 
some theoretical problem or on overcoming some practical 
difficulty. It is a natural, unsophisticated, “pre-analytical’’ 
state of affairs; often rather dreamy and irresponsible, and so 
thought by some high-strung philosophers, who feel lost with- 
out a problem, to be a trifle on the soft side. But pre-analytical 
is a relative term and of course experiences of the sort I have 
been trying to describe, may occur after, and in some sense 
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“fund,” any amount of analytical training in philosophy, the 
arts, or in practical life. This process of funding past dis- 
criminations in present experiences is, I take it, the natural 
explanation, i.e., factual account of, that growth in critical 
appreciation which is often considered so mysterious or even 
contradictory by those non-naturalistic thinkers who seek some 
standard, other than nature, in the supernatural light of which 
they would fain judge nature itself. 

But if values are defined as any form of pleasure, delight, or 
satisfaction, as these emotions are concretely felt in determinate 
situations, how—it may be asked—is it possible to formulate 
any standard with which to rate these various particular values. 
The answer to this question evidently depends upon the kind or 
kinds of order which it may be possible to discover among 
values, not as these are abstractly conceived but as they are 
concretely experienced. Now I think there is an order intrinsic 
to at least some values, although this order will not enable us to 
determine exactly how much more valuable one experience is 
than another, since there is no constant unit in terms of which 
the difference in value between two experiences can be meas- 
ured. But we do know, roughly speaking, what it means to 
like one experience better, or more, than another; and this liking 
better, or preferring, is correlated, in some instances, with a 
relative, but intrinsic order, a transitive, asymmetrical order 
of intensive magnitude. But, it should be noted, such an order 
of intensive magnitude in some values, in addition to being rela- 
tive, often varies for the “same” individual at different times, 
and is necessarily limited to those with similar habits and tastes. 

Also, it seems to be the case that such an intrinsic order is not 
present in all values. In the aesthetic experience, for instance, 
of complex objects of art, particularly if these objects are the 
products of different arts, it seems to be impossible to discover 
an intrinsic order of degrees of value in the different objects as 
experienced. On the other hand, in certain simple cases where 
the objects compared are qualitatively similar, on a level of the 
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so-called secondary qualities, I seem able to discriminate an 
order of values, as, for example, in comparing the relative 
merits, that is, the differences in degree between the gustatory 
pleasures produced by eating two different brands of chocolate 
mints. Even here it might be argued, with some plausibility, 
that each gustatory pleasure is unique and incomparable, the 
one mint (say) affording a bitter, the other a sweeter, pleasure. 
But the point is very subtle and the deliverances of experience 
on it seem to be the more obscure the more closely they are 
examined. 

Such a principle of order, assuming that it is present in some 
values, is obviously of very limited utility in the actual practice 
of aesthetic or moral criticism. At its clearest this kind of 
principle is merely a tenuous logical pattern which is abstracted 
from the felt similarities in different experiences which vary, 
more or less intelligibly, in a range of intensive magnitude. But 
in the experience of most values, uniqueness and diversity are 
far more obvious, if not more important, than similarity. Thus, 
as I have said, the harder we try carefully to compare the values 
of one act or object or situation with those of another, the more 
difficult such comparison appears; and we are likely, in exasper- 
ation, to throw up the whole business of criticism asa futile and 
misguided attempt to rationalize the non-rational, to find iden- 
tity where there are only stubborn differences. Hence the du- 
biousness with which some of us view any kind of “moral 
arithmetic” or so-called “scientific” criticism. 

For science, properly so called, deals with the abstract and 
metrical aspects of the experienced world, with those relational 
connections and uniformities that are the same, and determi- 
nately so, whenever and wherever certain events occur. Its 
ideal is to achieve systematic schemata, laws of constant rela- 
tionships, that can be depended upon, that afford a reliable 
basis for prediction and control. It seeks not to paint a picture 
of reality, but—as Mr. Dewey has told us—to forge tools for 
its understanding. To this end, it selects, out of the total quali- 
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tative context of raw experience, only those traits which are 
amenable to scientific treatment. The immediate qualities and 
values of experience it cannot validly deny, yet it may, and 
does, when it cannot use them, overlook them, for the methodo- 
logical reasons suggested. It is not interested in the special 
flavor, the local color, the provincial idiom of experience, but 
rather in those generic characters, those symbolic and syn- 
tactical structures factually involved in all experience. Thus 
science is, so to speak, the Esperanto of the intellect. 

If this is what science is, aesthetic or moral criticism, as we 
know it, is obviously not science, nor is it easy to see how it 
could possibly become science. The abstract constancy of 
science, the maximum convertibility of its terms, the smooth 
standardization of its experimental processes, these useful 
ideals of the physical sciences, when set up and worshiped by 
the rationalistic critic, surely are transformed into false gods. 
For such critics, in their zealous efforts to exalt criticism above 
its proper and inevitable station, necessarily degrade it; and 
the “impressionistic chaos” they seek to remedy, they only 
aggravate by piling on it intellectual confusion. 

But if criticism cannot be scientific, what can it be? What 
are its ideals and limitations? Are there any standards by 
means of which we can judge the value of a thing? 

Analysis has shown us that the term standard, even when 
narrowed down to a fairly clear empirical meaning, is still 
ambiguous. We have also seen that a standard, in the sense of a 
measure of value, turns out to be a type of abstract order, 
which is far from ubiquitous in valuable experiences, and which 
will enable us only very roughly to fix the position of a given 
value in a series of other values. Furthermore, since the value 
itself is conditioned by preference, it is, I think, empirically im- 
possible to ascertain in a given instance whether the transitive 
order in question is determined by preference (an act of choice) 
or feeling (intensity of pleasure or satisfaction). The order 
generated in their objects by both these psychological processes 
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having, at least in part, the same logical properties, reflective 
thought is unable, with any certainty, to distinguish the com- 
parative importance of preference and feeling. Thus while 
better (by definition) means more value, it is singularly difficult, 
except in very simple cases, to know what is better. As we have 
seen, this is notoriously true when we attempt to compare ob- 
jects of different kinds. We may feel certain of our taste when 
we say, for example, that authentic Montrachet is a greater 
wine than even the best Pouilly Fuissé. Yes, greater; but 
Pouilly is an excellent luncheon wine, which might well be pre- 
ferred on a hot day when one wanted a drink not quite so grand 
and overwhelming as Montrachet. And no amateur would 
think of comparing either with (say) Margaux or even Cham- 
bertin. Similar, and more complicated, considerations are ob- 
viously relevant in judging the comparative value of foods, 
poems, pictures, houses, friends, or anything else. What is 
common to these and the countless other things we often have 
to rate or choose between? Nothing, I should say, which is 
relevant to their values; but they may all be liked in different 
ways, and when the objects liked are very similar, and not too 
complex, we may sometimes know what we mean, in the sense 
of finding the actual “‘betterness” in experience, by saying that 
one is better than another. 

There is, however, a more obscure but probably more im- 
portant meaning which is sometimes given to the term stand- 
ard. It is the meaning we often have in mind when we say that 
someone has good or bad taste. Standards, as we suggested 
earlier, may be thought of as kinds of emotional habits, pat- 
terns of reaction which are conditioned, in all probability, on 
various innate tendencies but which are primarily the result of 
education. Such standards are habits of feeling, perception, and 
judgment which grow out of more or less extensive and inten- 
sive experience, favorable or unfavorable, with different kinds 
of objects. These habits largely form one’s background, as well 
as the natural basis of his selective responses to the things pre- 
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sented by his environment. Such reaction-tendencies also of 
course impose certain limitations on one’s capacity for enjoy- 
ment. Thus when Gulliver reports that he was “much dis- 
pleased”’ by the amorous tricks of one of the “handsomest”’ of 
the Brobdingnagian Maids of Honor, ‘‘a pleasant frolicsome girl 
of sixteen,”’ this negative value we may safely attribute to the 
monstrous incongruity between his established erotic patterns 
and the Maid of Honor in question. 

Here, then, we have a striking, if fictitious, instance of how a 
standard or habit-pattern may operate to exclude the normal— 
and in this case favorable—response, thus producing shock and 
displeasure. Similarly, the professor of English literature who 
has been brought up on Milton and Wordsworth, and has ac- 
quired a vested interest in their literary reputations, is likely 
to find many of E. E. Cummings’ poems, sensual, irreverent, 
disgustingly coarse in their humor and in bad taste generally. 
On the other hand, the ordinary book reviewer, lacking an 
intimate knowledge of medieval life and thought, who tries, for 
the sake of culture, to read Dante’s Divine Comedy, is likely to 
find it dull, pedantic, and incomprehensible. If the motor- 
affective responses of the professor and the reviewer are honest- 
ly reported in aesthetic judgments, they excite only mingled 
pity and contempt, the proportion of these characteristically 
human emotions varying with the taste, education, and back- 
ground of each reader, his own critic. 

But how, it may be asked, is the naturalist to extricate his 
critical theory from this shifting morass of habits and preju- 
dices, mere biological accidents, contingent facts of nature 
which might have been different. Surely standards must be 
unchanging and eternal. Besides, how can one fact judge 
another fact? The only answer is that, in this world atleast, 
nothing is more common. The kind of fact, or complex natural 
event, called man, is constantly judging other facts. Judging 
is indeed, as the pragmatists have taught us, one of our chief 
activities. Man is, willy-nilly, a critical animal, and so is the 
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amoeba, in its less pretentious way. Is, then, one judgment as 
good as another? This depends upon what one means by “as 
good as,”’ which as it happens is the very question at issue. It is, 
however, a philosophical question, as distinguished from a ques- 
tion of fact. That is to say, the answer to this question is not to 
be found by searching for it among the events which constitute 
our environment. This is not to say, however, that a sensible 
philosopher will not take into consideration as many relevant 
facts—their “relevance’’ being roughly determined by linguis- 
tic usage and common sense—as he knows in suggesting an 
answer. 

Having committed myself to a naturalistic definition of value, 
the type of answer I can consistently offer as to the meaning, in 
this connection, of ‘“‘better,” is in outline already determined. 
However, saying precisely in some detail what better had best 
be taken to mean is difficult because of the very nature of the 
facts involved—facts about art, morality, feeling, preference, 
communication, and so on. But whatever the difficulties, I 


shall throw in my lot with those naturalists who set up experts 
in criticism, a procedure of course much ridiculed for its “naive 


inconsistencies.” 

I am not here concerned to argue whether some so-called 
naturalists have or have not been in some sense inconsistent; 
that they have been is of course quite conceivable. But that 
they need not have been, granting some care in stating their 
case, seems to me obvious. Let us see, however, what is in- 
volved in this appeal to the expert, which Mr. Pepper has told 
us is the only hope for a naturalistic value-theory—and a poor 
hope he thinks it is, too. For, he says, such an appeal merely 
means 
that I immediately value the immediate values of an expert for a work of 
art. Superficially it looks as if my immediate values had been transcended 
and superseded by the immediate values of the expert, as if an aesthetic 
standard had been derived from my immediate aesthetic values. But 
that is an illusion. My own values glance curiously at the foreigner’s 
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and continue in their old way. I may think the world of a critic’s judg- 
ment, but I will still shudder at a Picasso. 


And again in the same paragraph, 


It seems reasonable that the greater a man’s experience in art the sounder 
should be his judgment. We show deference, therefore, to an expert’s 
judgments. But that does not mean that our own immediate values 
change in consequence, or that the expert’s immediate values are some- 
how derived from our own.? 


But who ever supposed—surely not Santayana, whose theory 
Mr. Pepper is here criticizing—that the expert’s immediate 
values are derived from my own. That would be absurd, par- 
ticularly in the cited instance where, by hypothesis, my values 
are different from, and in some sense supposed to be inferior to, 
or less adequate than, the expert’s. Furthermore, even though 
I should, at first glance, shudder at a Picasso which is liked by 
an expert, that does not mean that my immediate values, in 
this case negative, may not change partly at least in conse- 
quence of my deference to the expert’s judgment. Indeed, as a 
consequence of the expert’s superior powers of discrimination, 
his greater emotional sensitiveness, his more extensive know]l- 
edge of modern painting in general and of Picasso’s in particu- 
lar—as a consequence, that is, of these, and perhaps other facts, 
which are taken to constitute the ‘‘expertness”’ of the expert, iny 
blind and ignorant shuddering may be superseded by intense 
aesthetic delight in contemplating the very same—though now 
how different—Picasso. To imply that such aesthetic education 
never takes place is a worse libel on human nature than any 
naturalist has ever been guilty of! Of course, even after follow- 
ing the expert’s advice, I might still dislike the Picasso; if so— 
well, that would be a fact about the Picasso and me in that 
relative situation in which I had tried, intelligently (as I think) 
but without success, to appreciate the Picasso. In such a case, 
I might or might not continue to think highly of the expert; if 


2 “The Equivocation of Value,” University of California Publications in Philosophy, 
IV (November, 1923), 107-32. 
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I were endowed with the excellent moral virtues of humbleness 
and open-mindedness, I should probably still seek from him 
enlightenment on other pictures. On the other hand, if I never 
came to like the same things as this expert, I should undoubted- 
ly look for another aesthetic adviser, whose tastes were more 
similar to my own. In like manner, if, after a number of pre- 
scriptions from the great gastro-enterologist, Dr. X, my in- 
digestion was still uncured, I should nevertheless admit the fact 
that he was an expert physician, if it was supported by sufficient 
evidence, who had helped many other patients; but I should 
seek another medical adviser for myself. The final test, in the 
case of both the Picasso and the indigestion, is pragmatic. As 
Herakleitos said, the water in the sea is good for fish but not for 
men; which is a ‘‘dark saying” only to those who are accustomed 
to look for light on these matters somewhere else than in the 
natural world. 

It of course does not follow, from such a naturalistic view of 
the expert and his function in criticism, that the naturalist, in 
deferring to the expert, thinks he has transcended immediate 
values. “Immediate,” however, seems to be not a significant 
qualification of the concept of value, although it may have its 
uses as a tautological form of rhetorical emphasis. To speak of 
the value of the critic as ‘‘instrumental”’ is of course justifiable, 
if one sees that what this means is that the critic, as used by 
other men, may lead them to fuller, richer, more significant ap- 
preciation. But no new and different kind of value, called means 
or instrumental, has been created in this process; the critic, for 
us, is merely one, though by hypothesis an indispensable, 
causal factor in a series of events which is consummated in an 
aesthetic experience of the picture. The favorable judgments of 
the critic would, accordingly, function as tentative criteria of 
positive value. They would be advice of the form: if you want, 
or think you might afterwards like, such and such experiences, 
then perform such and such actions—these actions being in the 
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nature of experiments whose outcome would, or would not, 
confirm our faith in the critic’s usefulness for us. 

It will be well at this point, I think, to clear up certain am- 
biguities which have gradually become apparent in my use of 
the term standard. This may perhaps best be done by dis- 
tinguishing three aspects of this meaning, which I shall refer to 
as the physiological, psychological, and logical. 

Physiologically, standards are motor-affective patterns, 
organic habit-systems, which constitute the inner determinants 
of a critical response, determining our likes and dislikes, what 
we accept and reject. Standards, so conceived, emphasize such 
a contrast as, for example, that between impulse and habit, 
feeling and sentiment. Thus we might distinguish the deeper 
and more permanent sentiment of love from the shallow and 
more transient feeling of amorousness. But we should be care- 
ful, I think, about falling into what might be called the moralis- 
tic fallacy of concluding that, therefore, “‘love’’ is a valid, true, 
real value, whereas ‘‘amorousness”’ is not really a value at all, 
but invalid, false, merely apparent, as well as vicious, brutish, 
and above all things, here below, to be avoided as one would a 
pestilence. For it is this kind of puritanical cant that has 
brought morality itself, which should be a fair and useful art, 
into disrepute with honest men. A reasonable person will of 
course consider the causes and consequences of liking or any 
other relevant criteria connected with it. He will look before 
and after, consider what he likes on the whole, or in the long 
run, or do anything else which he feels the situation, as includ- 
ing him, demands. He wil] not even be deaf to the voice of 
conscience, but, far from accepting it as an infallible oracle of 
moral wisdom, he will know that it is often only the confused 
echo of tribal cries. He will, in short, be a man of sense. — 

If any stern metaphysicians condemn this view as being too 
easy, I can only ask them what they mean by calling a value 
“real” or “true” or “valid,” since beyond their evident intention 
to praise the value by qualifying it with such eulogistic predi- 
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cates, I can make out no clear meaning. “Real” or “true,” as 
applied to values, seems particularly insignificant; “valid,” 
if very loosely employed, is perhaps more hopeful. But how 
does a valid value differ from just an ordinary value? Is it 
simply more valuable than some other value? Does the term 
valid signify a difference in degree of value or some fundamental 
difference in kind? And if the latter, then what is the differentia 
of its so-called validity? Until such questions as these are an- 
swered, the naturalist is likely to feel at a loss to know exactly 
what is the issue, if any; for as Hume remarked, “ ’Tis impos- 
sible to refute a system, which has never yet been explain’d.” 

Psychologically, standards are conscious expressions of 
motor-affective habits which have usually been modified to 
some extent by reflection on experience. These more or less 
rationalized behavior-patterns are experienced as forms of 
preference, approval, or compunction; thus coming to function, 
on a psychological level, as standards. The literary critic who 
has read many poems will have his mind and imagination full 
of examples, models, bad techniques, good effects, various 
standards which he will use, half-unconsciously or perhaps 
quite wittingly, in judging a given poem. But when these stand- 
ards are not actually present, felt consciously in imagination 
as degrees of value, they are not, properly speaking, standards 
but criteria, which function instrumentally, leading on to 
values, suggesting connections (say) between certain kinds of 
rhythm and certain emotional effects. However useful or even 
indispensable these cognitive signs of value may be for intelli- 
gent criticism in every region of experience, their only value, in 
case they are not liked for themselves, lies in the enriched, 
secured, better understood, but still vital, sensuous, immediate 
values of subsequent experience. 

Logically, as I have tried to make out as clearly as the sub- 
ject matter permits, standards are a type of order, intrinsic at 
least to some values, gua values, an asymmetrical, transitive 
order of intensive magnitude. But this relational order, though 
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I think it is useful, theoretically, in attempting to understand 
the qualitative relations holding between different values, is in 
practice not applicable, in any clear and rigorous sense, to many 
values which are unique and quite incomparable. 

Whether or not these three meanings are called “standards” 
is of course merely a matter of terminology. However, as they 
do refer to empirically different facts or processes, they should 
be distinguished, although they are related in ways certainly 
not unimportant—at least for a naturalistic theory of standards. 
Verbal confusion in dealing with these different meanings here 
given to the term standard, could easily be avoided by using 
the appropriate qualifying adjective, such as physiological 
standards, and so on. 

With respect to the relations between these different mean- 
ings, it should be noted that standards, in the sense of motor- 
affective habits or emotional reaction-patterns, are not of course 
strictly speaking, derived from the definition of value I have 
suggested: rather, such physiological reactions are part of the 
natural conditions of the affective discriminations we make on 
the conscious level of experience. These natural conditions are 
only relevant because they are integral to the kinds of situations 
in which values, as defined, are experienced. Similarly, with 
what I have called psychological standards. These conspicuous 
instances of felt value, when present to imagination in our 
attempts to compare different values, afford us a rough sort of 
measure of the relative importance of a given value. But such 
memorable experiences are not derived, either naturally or 
logically, from the definition of value; they simply fall within 
the class of enjoyed qualities, called values, their status as 
standards, in the eulogistic sense of the term, being due to the 
fact that they are more valuable than some other members of 
the class of values. As for the nature of a logical standard, it is, 
as we have seen, a type of order discovered, in the first instance, 
within a range of felt values, from which it may then be ab- 
stracted for the consideration of its logical properties. Such a 
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logical standard is derived from the definition in the sense that 
its relational form is determined by the specific character of 
the qualities included in the definition of value. 

Our conclusion, then, is that, in the last analysis, there are no 
standards of value. Rather, value, in its various forms and 
degrees, generates its own standard, as well as the moral stand- 
ard of everything else. It alone justifies itself, whereas all other 
things must be justified in terms of it. Generically, it is the one 
end that makes action reasonable; and the sole function of 
reason is to help create and conserve it. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





THE WRITER’S DILEMMA: A CASE HISTORY 
AND A CRITIQUE 


LOUISE M. ROSENBLATT 


O ACCUSTOMED are we to thinking of Victorian writers 
as being cabined, cribbed, and confined within the limits 
of Victorian prudery that there seems to be little point 

in singling out any one writer’s plight for consideration. Par- 
ticularly is this true of Robert Louis Stevenson, whose genius 
seemed so blithely to flower in ways congenial to his public, 
which in return whole-heartedly idolized him. Yet the truth of 
the matter is that Stevenson felt the pinch of Victorian repres- 
sion as much as any of his contemporaries. Only recently, since 
the publication of George S. Hellman’s article in the Century in 
1922, and of his book in 1925, has the official and popular image 
of the martyred champion of optimism and morality, the some- 
what saintly prophet of cheerfulness and resignation, been re- 
placed by the image of a full-blooded man, who in his eagerness 
for life had experienced and approved much that would have 
horrified and scandalized the far-flung thousands of his idola- 
tors. But, as we have said, the disclosure that even the popular 
“R. L. S.” had been irked by Mrs. Grundy would not in itself 
seem so amazing. The reason for our singling him out from his 
fellow-sufferers is the peculiar modus vivendi he worked out for 
himself, the special and self-conscious compromise he arrived at 
between his own nature and his need of a wide reading public 
that would also be a generous patron. An understanding of 
Stevenson’s case may, moreover, throw some light upon the 
problem of the relation between writer and public today. 
Stevenson began to write at a time when for a half-century 
the English reading public had been increasing in numbers at an 
extraordinary rate. The spread of literacy and the increase in 
the solid middle classes had since early in the century made the 
195 
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great reading public—through its representative, the publish- 
er—the patron of literature. This change, from the outset, had 
aroused the vigilance of the dominant class. What sort of litera- 
ture was it safe to publish, since it was to be read by the great 
public that was gaining political power with such alarming 
rapidity? What ideas about life was it proper to give to that 
great dependent class, the weaker sex? The novelist, particular- 
ly, felt the pressure of these questions. He was confronted con- 
stantly, as a survey of the periodicals of the second half of the 
century shows, with sententious and dogmatic discourses on the 
duties and province of the novelist. The nineteenth-century re- 
viewer, when he was not warning his readers that novel-reading 
was essentially a frivolous pastime in which it was not wise to 
overindulge, was ever ready to point out that the novel must 
have a “‘conscious moral purpose.”” This meant, of course, that 
the novelist must set out to uphold and reinforce the current 
moral attitudes. Nor was the reviewer slow to denounce with 
the utmost virulence any offense against the current prudish- 
ness that might somehow have slipped past the vigilance of 
publishers. Not even George Eliot or Thackeray, to say nothing 
of such later writers as Hardy or Meredith, had been safe from 
the accusation of impropriety. Obscure or famous, writer of 
“three-decker” novels for the ladies’ circulating libraries, or 
author of realistic studies, the novelist found it necessary to 
make some conscious adjustment to that great and heteroge- 
neous army of patrons, the English reading public. 

One of the most curious adjustments, as we have said, was 
that arrived at by Robert Louis Stevenson. For, contrary to the 
still popular notion of him, he was fundamentally out of sym- 
pathy with his public’s sense of the duties and aims of the 
novelist. It is amazing how many times, in his essays and letters 
and conversation, Stevenson uttered opinions on the writer’s 
function that were identical with those of the literary rebels of 
the second half of the century, particularly those writers with 
whom the attitude of art for art’s sake is usually associated, 
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such as George Moore, Henry James, Walter Pater, or even 
Oscar Wilde. 

First of all, Stevenson at various points revealed his hatred of 
the Victorian dogma as to the “moral purpose” of art. In his 
essay on Fontainebleau, for instance, he says, ‘Here, in England, 
too many painters and writers dwell dispersed, unshielded, 
among the intelligent bourgeois. These, when they are not 
merely indifferent, prate to him about the lofty aims and moral 
influence of art.’”’ And this insistence on a definite moral pur- 
pose is ‘“‘the ruin” of the artist, Stevenson declares. He goes so 
far as to maintain that, for him, the essential impulse of the 
writer is the creation of a beautiful form, or pattern, not the 
promulgation of ideas or teaching of lessons. 


The love of words and not a desire to publish new discoveries, the love of 
form and not a novel reading of historical events, mark the vocation of the 
writer and the painter. The arabesque, properly speaking, and even in 
literature, is the first fancy of the artist; he first plays with his material as 
a child plays with a kaleidoscope; and he is already in a second stage when 
he begins to use his pretty counters for the end of representation . . . . it 
is only the few who will really grow beyond it, and go forward, fully 
equipped, to do the business of real art—to give life to abstractions and 
significance and charm to facts. 

One would not have expected this almost sanctified writer 
virginibus puerisque to assume the attitudes usually associated 
with a Walter Pater, a George Moore, or an Oscar Wilde. Yet 
are not the above dicta merely another assertion of the essential 
importance of form in art, such as Walter Pater made in The 
Art of Giorgione and in other essays? Stevenson’s remark about 
the arabesque is curiously like Wilde’s contention that “the real 
artist is he who proceeds, not from feeling to form, but from 
form to thought and passion.” Henry James had demanded, in 
The Art of Fiction, that the novel be judged, not by the unique 
standard of its didactic usefulness, but for its execution, the art 
with which the novelist sets forth his vision of life; Stevenson 
paralleled this with the comment in his essay on Burns, ““There 
is, indeed, only one merit worth considering in a man of letters— 
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that he should write well; and only one damning fault—that he 
should write ill.”” Nothing could be farther from the popular 
Victorian point of view, for which not even the greatest artistry 
might condone a breach of the conventions. 

Undoubtedly, in Stevenson’s case, as in that of James and 
many others of their generation, this jealous and exaggerated 
vindication of form as the prime concern of the artist was 
provoked by the contemporary moralistic blindness to aesthetic 
values, and was in large part reinforced by an impulse derived 
from nineteenth-century French literature. Between 1874 and 
1879 Stevenson spent much of his time in France; one needs 
neither Stevenson’s reminiscences in The Wrecker and Fontaine- 
bleau, nor his biographers’ data to see in his defense of the 
artist a reflection of the aesthetic theories of Flaubert, Baude- 
laire, and their followers—theories which were, as Stevenson 
remarked, “in the very air of France’’ at that time. 

With this sense of the artist’s responsibility to his ideal of 
form Stevenson associated also the belief of Flaubert and his 
followers in the writer’s responsibility to his sense of the truth. 
Stevenson had written in 1881 in The Morality of the Profession 
of Letters: 

Man is imperfect; yet in his literature he must express his own views and 
preferences; for to do anything else is to do a far more perilous thing than 


to risk being immoral; it is to be sure of being untrue To conceal a 
sentiment, if you are sure you hold it, is to take a liberty with the truth. 


Similarly, Henry Tames, in The Art of Fiction, had maintained 
that an artistic morality—the responsibility of the novelist to 
his subject matter, to life itself as he saw it—transcended all 
“conscious moral purpose” or loyalty to convention and Sun- 
day-school formulas. Only complete liberty to choose his sub- 
ject matter and to treat it honestly, James had contended, 
would enable the novelist to create really serious art. Like 
James, or George Moore, or Gissing, to mention only a few of 
the English crusaders for literary freedom, Stevenson also re- 
sented the prudish, narrow-minded, timid restrictions placed 
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upon the English novelist by contemporary conventions. 
Repeatedly, in letters and in conversation, Stevenson lamented 
the fate of the novelist in ‘this Anglo-Saxon world.”’ Not even 
Gissing surpassed the bitterness of Stevenson’s remark, quoted 
by his stepson, Lloyd Osbourne: “The bourgeoisie’s weapon is 
starvation. If as a writer or artist you run counter to their 
narrow notions, they simply and silently withdraw your means 
of subsistence. I sometimes wonder how many people of talent 
are executed in this way every year.” 

Such resentment against English prudishness, combined as it 
was with a fervent belief in the writer’s duty toward the truth, 
had as its usual concomitant an uncompromising disdain of the 
public. But Stevenson’s contemporary success would in itself be 
sufficient proof that his attitude was more complex than that. 
The problem is, rather, how he nevertheless became the idol of 
the late Victorians. 

The answer lies precisely in the clarity of Stevenson’s percep- 
tion that “‘the bourgeoisie’s weapon is starvation.” His reaction 
to this was not, however, always one of resentment. In A Letter 
to a Young Gentleman Who Proposes To Embrace the Career of 
Art he pointed out that he considered writing a trade, a pro- 
fession. And as in any trade, the worker must satisfy his master, 
the one who pays. The writer’s first duty, Stevenson says, is to 
earn his living, and the good bourgeois who holds the purse can- 
not be expected to pay for things that he does not like or that 
shock him. Until he has earned his living, the writer “must 
pay assiduous court to the bourgeois who pays him.” 

Nothing could be more janglingly out of harmony with the 
ideals set up by Stevenson in the essays mentioned above. Both 
his English and French brothers in the love of art for its own 
sake would have said to the young gentleman, “‘Starve if neces- 
sary, but do not compromise your artistic ideals, your sense of 
beauty and of truth!” 

When Stevenson wrote A Letter to a Young Gentleman he 
evidently was in a mood reminiscent of his Scotch middle-class 
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background, as he was when he called art a less “manly” way 
of life than, for instance, building lighthouses as his father and 
grandfather had done. And, despite Stevenson’s exposition of 
the tenets of art for art’s sake, this practical acceptance of 
bourgeois realities was no passing mood. The circumstances of 
Stevenson’s marriage, his dependence during the early years of 
his marriage on his religious and rigidly moralistic father, his 
desire to be financially independent, to support a family, and to 
maintain a certain generous manner of living, did not permit 
Stevenson to forget the necessity of pleasing whoever held the 
purse. Stevenson’s biographers have made it clear that certain- 
ly Mrs. Stevenson never forgot that the public should be given 
what it wanted. She watched over Stevenson unremittingly, 
read his books before publication, that he might not destroy or 
blur the impression of him that the public so enthusiastically 
cherished. Even after his death she resisted the publication of 
anything that might shock or disturb the thousands of readers 
who turned to him so eagerly and confidently for edification, 
encouragement, and entertainment. 

Yet here again Stevenson did not follow simply and une- 
quivocally the point of view he espoused. Others before him had 
felt that it was the writer’s duty to give the public what it 
wanted. Dickens, for instance, had also believed that the most 
important thing was to please the public, to gain their sympathy 
and suffrage. He had been willing frankly and ungrudgingly to 
modify or suppress anything that might seem disagreeable or 
immoral to his public, whether or not he fully agreed with their 
prejudices. Discussing the idea that he might show Walter Gay 
in Dombey and Son declining into dissipation and ruin, Dickens 
asks, “Do you think it may be done, without making people 
angry?” He did not do it, and he undoubtedly felt no pangs of 
conscience at thus belying his sense of what would be most true 
to life. Completely identified with his public, Dickens felt no 
other responsibility than to please his readers, and as many 
readers as possible. 
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Therein lies the difference between Dickens’ and Stevenson’s 
attitudes. Dickens’ conscience was free, Stevenson’s was not. 
The writer, for Stevenson, had responsibilities toward art and 
life as well as toward his public. Stevenson had been inoculated 
with the contemporary French worship of art, the ideals of 
perfect form and uncompromising truth.. He could no longer, 
like Dickens, with untroubled conscience alter his vision of 
reality. 

And to seek a large public, in the Victorian era, meant in- 
evitably to make such concessions. Careful as Stevenson was, 
even his The Beach of Falesd, in which a trader marries a native 
Samoan by means of a false certificate but later makes her 
legally his wife, was objected to as immoral, and his sprightly 
The Treasure of Franchard was refused as improper for a family 
magazine! 

Concessions were necessary, for the simple reason that Ste- 
venson did not share the moral values of his public, as, funda- 
mentally, Dickens did. Stevenson, in his essays, revealed a con- 
cern for conduct, a preoccupation with the moral side of life, and 
a hatred of the scientific pessimism of the times, which explain 
in part why his essays were so sympathetic to the English 
public. But his Victorian readers seem not to have noticed that 
his gospel of energy and optimism was not always in harmony 
with their own conventional morality. Though he rejected the 
pessimism of his “decadent’’ contemporaries, Stevenson was 
still in agreement with their condemnation of the narrowness of 
Victorian morality. In Pulvis et Umbra, for example, there is an 
implicit criticism of the bourgeois moral code, with its rigid con- 
ception of right and wrong. Victorian optimism was sustained 
only by shutting the eyes to much in life; Stevenson evidently 
believed that one might look at all of life, the bad and the good, 
and still remain optimistic. 

Stevenson in his youth had sought those experiences that 
most obviously signified revolt from the rigid conventions. His 
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poem of the eighties (first published in 1916 by the Boston 
Bibliophile Society), which opens 


Hail! childish slaves of social rules 


reflects the simple terms in which this revolt expressed itself: 


O fine, religious decent folk, 

In Virtue’s flaunting gold and scarlet, 
I sneer between two puffs of smoke,— 
Give me the publican and harlot. 


Even in his settled maturity there lingered an unorthodox sym- 
pathy with those brave enough to cast convention aside and live 
in terms of their fundamental humanity. As for the particular 
bugbear of the Victorians, nothing could be less Victorian than 
Stevenson’s reply to a question concerning Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde (in a letter to J. P. Bocock, referred to in the New York 
Sun, January 1, 1888, and quoted by G. S. Hellman in The True 
Stevenson) : 

There is . . . . no harm whatsoever in what prurient fools call “immoral- 
ity.”” The harm was in Jekyll, because he was a hypocrite—not because 
he was fond of women; he says so himself; but people are so filled full of 
folly and inverted lust, that they think of nothing but sexuality. 
The Hypocrite let out the beast Hyde—who is no more sexual than an- 
other, but who is the essence of cruelty and malice and selfishness and 
cowardice, and these are the diabolic in man—not this poor wish to love 
a woman that they make such a cry about. 


Both the youthful poem and the mature statement possess a 
certain excessiveness that is the unfortunate earmark of reac- 
tion against an equally excessive prudery. Yet what matters to 
us is the evidence that Stevenson was fundamentally unsym- 
pathetic toward the moral timidity of his contemporaries. 

This, then, was Stevenson’s dilemma: either to render faith- 
fully his sense of life, and suffer the fate of all non-conformists, 
or to cast his work in the accepted molds, and violate his artistic 
honor. 

A stronger or more courageous man, or one less encumbered 
with domestic responsibilities, would not have hesitated. The 
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young rebels in France, a generation before, and some among 
Stevenson’s own English contemporaries, had seen the dilemma, 
and had chosen to make a virtue out of the necessary poverty 
and neglect that accompanied a disregard for entrenched ways 
of thinking. But Stevenson lacked either the singleness of pur- 
pose of a Flaubert or the naive sense of identification with his 
public of a Dickens. For Stevenson neither path was open. 
Stevenson escaped into neutral territory. Perhaps the most 
important clue to the man and his attitude toward his work is 
the casual and unremarked passage in A Gossip on Romance, 
published in 1882: 
There is a vast deal in life and letters both which is not immoral, but sim- 
ply non-moral; which either does not regard the human will at all, or deals 
with it in obvious and healthy relations; where the interest turns, not 
upon what a man shall choose to do, but on how he manages to do it; not 
on the passionate slips and hesitations of the conscience, but on the prob- 
lems of the body and of the practical intelligence, in clean, open-air adven- 
ture, the shock of arms or the diplomacy of life. With such material as 
this it is impossible to build a play, for the serious theatre exists solely on 
moral grounds, and is a standing proof of the dissemination of the human 
conscience. But it is possible to build, upon this ground, the most joyous 
of verses, and the most lively, beautiful, and buoyant tales. 


Here is the secret of Stevenson’s evasion of his dilemma. To 
deal with ordinary life in his stories and novels, to treat men 
and women meeting the usual problems of life, and yet to please 
his public, would have required a falsification of life as he knew 
it, a conformity to standards he felt to be outworn. Stevenson 
recognized this, and chose to confine himself to those spheres in 
which, if he could not tell the whole truth about life, at least he 
need have no so-called “moral purpose” and need perpetrate no 
direct falsifications. Other writers, such as George Moore or 
Henry James, had declared that all of life was the legitimate 
province of art, that art had its own ethic, and that the subject 
matter of literature was outside the jurisdiction of practical 
Victorian morality. Stevenson could not bring himself to make 
this challenge. Only thus, by restricting himself to neutral, 
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“non-moral” territory, could he devote himself to the solution 
of purely artistic problems and yet avoid outraging the moral 
timidity of his public. 

Stevenson was quite self-conscious and articulate about his 

desire to skirt the moral ‘“No Man’s Land” of his day. In A 
Humble Remonstrance of 1884, for instance, he defends the right 
of the novelist to depart from ordinary life, and places the novel 
of adventure on a par with the novel of character or emotion. 
In this elementary novel of adventure, the characters need to be presented 
with but one class of qualities—the warlike and the formidable 
Danger is the matter with which this class of novel deals; fear, the passion 
with which it idly trifles; and the characters are portrayed only so far as 
they realize the sense of danger and provoke the sympathy of fear. To 
add more traits, to be too clever, to start the hare of moral or intellectual 
interest while we are running the fox of material interest, is not to enrich 
but to stultify your tale. The stupid reader will only be offended, and the 
clever reader lose the scent. 
“Romance” is, by definition, then, that enchanted realm in 
which the writer need never meet the challenge of a moral issue; 
in which, indeed, to avoid moral choices is an artistic merit. 
One might bravely fight the pirates, or take all manner of 
chances on the heather with David Balfour and Alan Breck, or 
roam the world with the Master of Ballantrae—and beneath all 
the fun of the adventure one might feel the security of morally 
neutral ground in a bigoted world. There is something about all 
this ‘‘adventure”’ of Stevenson’s that is, alas, pathetically un- 
adventurous. 

The stultifying effect of his compromise seems immeasurable. 
One may see the results of it, for instance, in Stevenson’s dis- 
cussion of how he planned The Master of Baillantrae. Most of his 
attention is devoted to the externals, to such matters as the 
ingenious working-out of devices for carrying the story into 
three continents. Relatively little discussion is devoted to the 
situation from which the action springs—a situation that might, 
indeed, have been worked out most powerfully, among the four 
people concerned, within four walls—provided, that is, that one 
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wished to hazard such concentration on human ambitions and 
passions. Hence it is that in the book itself Stevenson gives us 
only rare glimpses into the inner life of the intense and stormy 
characters whose involved adventures we follow. Only in Ste- 
venson’s last, unfinished work, Weir of Hermiston, did he give 
promise of consistently accepting the challenge of the rich 
human implications of his story. 

If Stevenson had had no other leanings we should gratefully 
have accepted his charming and entertaining romances, and 
have asked no more from him than he could give. Certainly, 
one part of Stevenson’s nature, nourished on Scotch legend, de- 
lighted in the breezy pursuit of adventure and the making of 
“lively, beautiful, and buoyant tales.”” But the evidence indi- 
cates that Stevenson did at heart aspire to a more direct grasp 
on life. George Moore had said of him, ‘If any man living in 
this end of the century needed freedom of expression for the 
distinct development of his genius, that man is R. L. Steven- 
son.” The paradoxical truth seems to be that if Stevenson had 


given free rein to his artistic interests and highly sensuous tem- 
perament, he might have written in a daringly realistic vein. 
He wrote to Sidney Colvin in May, 1892: 


With all my romance, I am a realist and a prosaist, and a most fanatical 
lover of plain physical sensations plainly and expressly rendered; hence 
my perils. To do love in the same spirit as I did (for instance) D. Bal- 
four’s fatigue in the heather; my dear sir, there were grossness, ready 
made! And hence, how to sugar? 


Since Stevenson preferred not “to sugar,”’ we have seen what 
line of escape he usually took. Yet evidently not without cer- 
tain regrets and lapses, since G. S. Hellman tells of the manu- 
script of a realistic novel dealing with the life of a prostitute. 
Stevenson probably planned to draw upon his own experiences. 
In his student days he had frequented the low resorts of Edin- 
burgh and had been deeply in love with a young prostitute—the 
Claire, evidently, of the poems edited by Professor W. P. Trent 
and George S. Hellman in 1921, and the mother of the unborn 
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child of the poem, ‘‘God Gave to Me a Child in Part” (in G. S. 
Hellman’s 1916 edition of Stevenson’s unpublished poems). 
Though it is unlikely that Stevenson would have slavishly imi- 
tated the Goncourts or Zola, he might have turned their realistic 
approach to his own use, as Moore did in Esther Waters. 
Stevenson’s realistic aspirations and sense of divergence from 
the French, as well as his feeling of frustration, are touched on 
in his remarks to his stepson: 

How the French misuse their freedom; see nothing worth writing about 
save the eternal triangle; while we, who are muzzled like dogs, but who 
are infinitely wider in our outlook, are condemned to avoid half the life 
that passes us by. What books Dickens could have written had he been 
permitted! Think of Thackeray as unfettered as Flaubert or Balzac! 
What books I might have written myself! But they give us a little box of 
toys, and say to us, “You mustn’t play with anything but these.” 
Stevenson may have approached his novel with some such belief 
that he could contribute a profounder note to the realistic 
method. But the distress and disapproval of Mrs. Stevenson, 
her fear that Stevenson’s reputation would be wrecked and his 
thousands of readers alienated, are said to have led Stevenson 
in a moment of despair to destroy the manuscript of his novel. 
(Mr. Hellman claims that Henry James’s The Author of Beltraf- 
fio was based on this episode.) The first version of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde suffered a similar fate. Poor Stevenson found it in the 
long run wiser not to venture at all outside the realms of 
“Romance.” 

In declaring romance to be the twilight zone of morality, 
Stevenson was, of course, overstating his case. Not even in his 
special kind of romance could one escape moral implications. 
(It is conceivable, for instance, that controversies might, in 
another age, have raged about whether David Balfour should 
have helped Alan Breck in Kidnapped.) The magical protection 
of Stevenson’s ““Romance”’ lay, not in the absence of all moral 
choices, but in the absence of those particular moral choices 
about which Victorian society was most intensely concerned. 
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Stevenson himself, in a letter to Colvin in February, 1892, 
touched the sore spot directly. He exclaims, ‘‘This is a poison 
bad world for the romancer, this Av #i0-Saxon world: J usually 
get out of it by not having any women in itatall..... ” It was not 
enough to withdraw into ‘“‘Romance’”’; he restricted his range 
still further; he sought to eliminate women entirely, for only 
thus could he avoid the necessity to “‘sugar.” In other words, 
he attempted to avoid precisely those subjects about which the 
society of his time had the keenest prejudices. The parts of life 
into which Stevenson withdrew were not, as he claimed, “‘non- 
moral”; they were “non-controversial.’’ Behind the image of 
Stevenson, the lover of romance, the celebrator of the joy of 
“twopence colored” illusion, there lurks the distressing image of 
the writer who sought out precisely those moral regions about 
which his public cared least. 

It is shocking to the contemporary mind to think of a writer, 
a master of technique, deliberately cutting himself off from al- 
most all the most significant and most profound materials of 
human life, consciously restricting himself to those aspects of 
experience which were safe precisely because of their lack of 
moral significance for his time. We do not, of course, feel that 
to write a realistic novel about a prostitute is the height of the 
artist’s felicity. Rather, just as the young Stevenson’s sallies 
into the dissipated life of the underworld were a sad product of 
too puritanical a discipline, so Stevenson’s impulse to make such 
subject matter the symbol of artistic freedom was another un- 
fortunate result of Victorian social bigotry. Since even to write 
about normally respectable people in an honest manner would 
have been attacked as immoral, it was natural that the early 
realists, in their reaction, should have chosen the most ou/ré of 
subjects as a sign of complete emancipation. The responsibility 
lies with the society that made it necessary for the novelist to 
react so violently, or, as in the case of Stevenson, to seek a con- 
scious escape from vital problems and moral choices into safe 
neutrality. 
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We cannot dismiss this revelation of Stevenson’s sad compro- 
mise as merely another illustration of the disastrous effects of 
Victorian prudery. Stevenson’s plight has a broader signifi- 
cance. The Victorians, to be sure, resisted any departure from 
the conventionalized and sentimentalized version of sex. They 
probably felt that once the passionate undercurrents of life were 
frankly recognized, down would tumble the whole structure of 
bourgeois respectabilities—the very basis of a stable petty capi- 
talist society. But Victorian society was merely running true to 
its own pattern of culture, as every society does. Every society 
has its taboos, its tissue of dogma, to question which seems to 
threaten the very social fabric. In Victorian society, the first 
barrier, the bulwark against further challenge, happened to be 
erected at the point of the relations between man and woman. 
In other societies the primary defenses may be erected at other 
levels; the taboo may fall elsewhere, on religious, political, 
economic, or other social attitudes. 

The writer in our present-day society does not entirely escape 
Stevenson’s dilemma. The problem today is at once clarified 
and complicated by the fact that the writer does not attempt to 
reach so broad a cross-section of the reading public as Steven- 
son did. So tremendous has the public become that there are 
many separate strata of readers to which a writer may choose to 
address himself. Still, for the writer of Stevenson’s literary pre- 
tensions the problem remains. We are living in an age when in 
some countries the artist is subjected to an active censorship 
more drastic than any mere pecuniary or critical chastising ad- 
ministered by Victorian society. And can we be sure that the 
democratic countries, in those matters vitally important to 
them, are more liberal than the Victorians? 

To point to the extraordinary freedom in the treatment of sex 
accorded the writer at present, to say that Stevenson today 
would have had no difficulties, is to evade the question. The 
realm of taboo has changed since Stevenson’s time. Paradoxi- 
cally enough, the writer who now seeks neutral, “non-moral”’ 
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territory may find it precisely in the fields forbidden to Steven- 
son. To deal with sex, with personal relations, is one way of 
escape for the novelist today. For, as in the days of the landed 
aristocracy, the vested interests in our society are no longer 
firmly interwoven with sex restrictions. Whether we like it or 
not, the pressure of changing economic and social conditions, 
the values for which the masses as well as the masters are striv- 
ing, the things that vitally matter to the society as a whole, tend 
to make sex increasingly a personal, less a group, matter. Thus 
the liberalism about sex, the preponderance of works dealing 
with sex, reflect what from one point of view might be con- 
sidered as indifference; society seems to be less and less con- 
cerned with the individual’s ordering of his personal life. 

Now that the bad effects of the violent reaction from Vic- 
torian pruriency are wearing off, we can be grateful for this 
liberalism and honesty. The writer may treat the relations be- 
tween man and woman frankly, he need no longer cast a rosy 
glamour about the Family, with the father as a stern but be- 
nevolent minor deity and the mother a cross between saint and 
upper servant. The writer may be as honest as he wishes—as 
long as he confines himself to purely personal matters. But if 
his genius happens to lead him into other, broader fields, more 
vitally important to society at this moment, can he be so certain 
of tolerance? The writers whose temperament leads them 
naturally to deal with the individual purely as an individual 
are, perhaps, fortunate; but those whose interests lead them to 
place the individual frankly against his social and economic 
background, to present, as Stevenson did in the case of sex, a 
dissenting point of view on social or economic aspects of life, 
may find themselves in Stevenson’s dilemma. His remark that 
“the bourgeoisie’s weapon is starvation” remains just as true 
today. 

Stevenson’s concept of “non-moral” or neutral subjects— 
those which society unconsciously feels not to be fundamental 
to its structure—should give pause. How many of the writers 
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today who so boldly offer us the anatomy of love, or who so 
realistically study the pathology of emotion, are merely finding 
an escape as Stevenson did? and perhaps without the saving 
grace of Stevenson’s honest admission of his plight? 

We do not mean that the artist should always be in revolt 
against the dominant attitudes of his time. The ideal is, rather, 
a rational society with which the artist might be completely sym- 
pathetic, and in which he would function normally as an inte- 
gral member. Nor do we wish to set up a hierarchy of approved 
subjects for art. We feel, for instance, that romance is an en- 
tirely legitimate field of artistic creation, and that the subtle 
study of individual psychology is part of the permanently im- 
portant material of art—but not, however, as an escape, a sub- 
stitute for the materials the artist fundamentally desires to 
treat, and dare not. For the artist who also possesses the tem- 
perament of the rebel there is, of course, no problem. But how 
many such rebels are there, and what price must they pay? As 
Santayana has said, “‘to defy the world is a serious business, and 
requires the greatest courage.’’ The only guarantee against the 
necessity for the artist’s flight from the most vital materials of 
his time is an aggressive public sense of the artist’s right to tread 
seemingly dangerous ground, and a willingness on the part of 
the reading public to have its fundamental prejudices and pre- 
sumptions challenged. Only under such circumstances could we 
feel sure that art might flourish with complete honesty and the 
writer seek out the materials entirely congenial to his mind and 
talent. 

Such propitious conditions will be created only when we be- 
come conscious of the automatic tendencies of our culture, when 
we see what taboos are imposed upon the artist, what intellec- 
tual barriers set up, and when we seek to counteract those auto- 
matic pressures. Otherwise, as we saw in the case of the Victorian 
attitude toward sex, excess and irrationality in one direction will 
stifle the free play of mind, and inevitably bring an equally ex- 
cessive and irrational reaction. Hence, it is important for the 
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welfare of the culture, as well as for the healthy flowering of the 
artist’s own genius, that each artistic temperament should be 
free to find its own medium, its own materials. Like most ideals, 
such a completely self-critical society may probably never, it is 
true, be fully attained. What our self-consciousness may, at 
least, accomplish is a less smug assumption that our society 
offers the height of tolerance and freedom of expression, and an 
increased realization of the importance for art of a social atmos- 
phere that welcomes challenge. For, as Henry James said, “no 
one can ever have made a seriously artistic attempt without 
becoming conscious of an immense increase—a kind of revela- 
tion—of freedom. One perceives, in that case.... that the 
province of art is all life, all feeling, all observation, all vision.”’ 


BARNARD COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 





“CAVEAT EMPTOR” 
F. C. SHARP AND PHILIP G. FOX 


HE witness on the witness stand must swear not mere- 

ly to tell nothing but the truth but also to tell the 

whole truth. Has the purchaser a similar right to the 
whole truth, i.e., so much of the truth as he needs in order to 
pass an intelligent judgment upon the value of what he is pro- 
posing to buy? Or is it enough if the seller neither by word nor 
deed makes an active attempt to mislead him? This is the prob- 
lem of the validity of that ancient maxim, caveat emptor: Let 
the buyer beware. This asserts that the seller is under no obli- 
gation to reveal any defects in his wares, and has performed his 
whole duty to his customer if he has refrained from actual mis- 
representation. 

Caveat emptor does not refer to half-truths so manipulated as 
to create a totally false belief. At a grade crossing one night a 
train struck an automobile and killed its five occupants. The 
railroad maintained a watchman at this crossing, and at the in- 
quest he testified that he swung his lantern as he saw the car 
approach the track. But he omitted to state that owing to his 
negligence the lantern was not lighted. Here the omission of a 
detail is intended to color, or rather to miscolor, the entire pic- 
ture. But caveat emptor refers rather to cases where the com- 
modity has, let us say, four qualities, a, b, c, d, and the seller 
dwells upon the good ones, a, 6, c, and passes over the defective 
one, d, in silence. The question is, whether silence under such 
circumstances is justifiable. The answer will appear from the 
examination of a concrete case. 

A ranchman sells to a packing firm a herd of cattle infected 
with Texas fever, a disease not easily detectable in its early 
stages. In answer to a specific inquiry he informs the prospec- 
tive purchaser that the cattle are all perfectly sound and 


healthy. This is of course a lie, and is manifestly wrong. Again 
212 
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he sells a similarly infected herd, and being asked no questions 
about their condition says nothing about it. Is this wrong also? 

Active deception in trading involves a willingness to profit by 
taking advantage of the ignorance of the buyer. The end in view 
is that the latter shall get something which either he would not 
buy, or would not buy at that price if he knew what he was 
getting. The intention in the second transaction is the same. 
There is therefore at bottom no difference in the wrong. Pas- 
sive deception is still deception, and when done with the same 
intent is of the same nature as a positive lie. 

The failure of many essentially honest persons to perceive the 
identity between passive and active deception is due, in part at 
least, to a failure to note that a man may act by refraining from 
action just as much as by contracting his muscles. In Dumas’s 
novel, The Black Tulip, William of Orange—later King William 
III of England—watches from his window the mob lynch his 
chief rival, the great and patriotic Dutch statesman, Jean 
de Witt, when he well knows that a few words from him would 
calm the crowd, purge them of their unreasoned suspicions and 
insane rage, and induce them peaceably to disperse. Instead he 
quietly watches the tragedy through to the end, notwithstand- 
ing the entreaties of his secretary. Why does he not intervene 
to save a man whom he knows to have committed no wrong, 
but on the contrary to have shown heroic courage, great re- 
sourcefulness, and almost superhuman skill in directing the de- 
fense of his country against the all but overwhelming forces of 
that royal robber, Louis XIV? The answer is simple. Jean de 
Witt, till a few weeks before, had been head of the state; Wil- 
liam wants his place and believes he can obtain it if his rival is 
once out of the way. He has done nothing to spread the false 
reports which led to the tragedy. But he is willing to profit by 
them nonetheless.’ 

Now let us compare this story with a more famous one. Mac- 

* Dumas’s William is a figment of the novelist’s imagination. This, of course, does 


not in any way affect the truth of the ethical conclusions emerging from our analysis 
of the incident. 
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beth is the second man in Scotland. He wishes to be the first. 
So when the “‘gracious Duncan” comes to visit him in his castle 
he plunges the dagger into the heart of the sleeping king. 

Is there any essential difference between Macbeth’s decision 
to act and William’s decision not to act? The intent in each case 
was the same. In each situation a man who was second in the 
state saw his chance to climb to the highest place over the dead 
body of one who stood in his way. The latter was able to attain 
his end by doing nothing; the former had to act. This was the 
whole difference. The guilt was therefore the same. There was 
not even a difference in the matter of premeditation. For Wil- 
liam had learned the night before of the plans of the leaders of 
the mob. 

This conclusion must not be misunderstood. What has been 
asserted is that the action of Macbeth and William’s refusal to 
act are, taken as isolated incidents, identical in moral quality. 
This does not mean, however, that I should be justified by this 
event alone in inferring that William was as bad a man as Mac- 
beth. A person who actively murders another has to overcome 
certain inner inhibitions which might not arise in the mind of 
one who does no more than allow another person to perish. This 
difference holds in minor matters as well as in great ones. As 
far as pure logic is concerned it comes to the same thing whether 
a man keeps his seat in a street car while a woman is standing, or 
whether, when a seat is vacated, a man makes a rush and grabs 
it before the woman can get to it. But in picking a son-in-law, 
if you had to choose between the two, you would reject the lat- 
ter as almost certain to be the more selfish. As a matter of fact, 
while the writer has observed the former incident many times 
he has never seen the latter happen in the United States. 

This distinction between an act and a man is one we make 
every day. If your errand boy steals a dollar and you are a hu- 
mane employer you will call him to your office, read him a lec- 
ture, and forgive him. But if you catch him stealing the same 
amount a second time, the affair becomes more serious; and if, 
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after a new forgiveness he falls a third time, you discharge him 
and perhaps turn him over to the police. Each act is bad by and 
in itself. But the repetition derives an added seriousness from 
the fact that it points to some grave and perhaps permanent 
defect in character. 

Whenever a situation involves a danger of death we have no 
difficulty in seeing clearly the fundamental identity between the 
intent that reaches its goal by inaction and the intent that leads 
to action. An acquaintance owned a car which had the trick of 
leaving the track at high speed; in fact it had on occasions 
turned completely around. No amount of tinkering could cor- 
rect this bizarre and dangerous habit. Suppose he had sold the 
car without informing the buyer about this vice; suppose, if you 
choose, that he had sold it knowingly to an inexperienced 
driver. Suppose also that the car left the road just once too 
often with the new owner at the wheel and he had been killed. 
Anyone can see the responsibility of the vendor in a case like 
this. But the principle would have been the same if the undis- 
closed defect had been scored cylinders, which were not dan- 
gerous to life but would merely involve additional expense and 
perhaps much trouble and vexation of spirit. 

If it be objected that the purchaser should have tried out the 
car for every possible defect before closing the deal, the follow- 
ing reply can be given. In the first place, whatever may be said 
of automobiles the fact of the matter is that in 95 cases out of a 
100 the purchaser has not the ability and knowledge, and can- 
not be expected to have the ability and knowledge, to discover 
the defects of what he is buying. How many persons are in a 
position to know what preservatives are contained in the canned 
foods they buy, and what their effect will be upon the human 
body? 

The preceding statement applies to what may be called latent 
defects. But there are, of course, cases where the purchaser, by 
careful examination, might have discovered the defect himself. 
Here, it may be argued, caveat emptor has a very beneficent in- 
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fluence because it produces care and alertness of mind. But if 
this is a reason for letting the buyer look out for himself it is 
equally a reason for encouraging lying. For the mendacious 
salesman might excuse himself just as easily as the silent sales- 
man by urging: “If the purchaser had exercised more care he 
would have discovered I was lying. He lost a lot of excellent 
mental training by trusting me instead of trying to catch me.” 
The fact is that it is far better to help create a society in which 
men can be trusting and friendly than one in which they are 
compelled to be mutually suspicious and alert in avoiding traps. 
Furthermore, while failure to explore every nook and cranny in 
the anxious search for defects may be due to carelessness or 
laziness, it may also be due to faith in your honesty. To justify 
yourself for a breach of confidence under such circumstances is 
to say: ‘You have done me the honor to trust me; therefore I 
am justified in betraying that trust” (see Cottrell v. Krum, 100 
Mo. 339). 

A few illustrations will help to make clear the foregoing con- 
clusions. A sold B a certain piece of land in Nevada for agri- 
cultural purposes, in a region where cultivation of the soil is 
absolutely impossible without irrigation. A expressly reserved 
the use of the water in the upper reaches of the creek forming 
the boundary line on one side of the property. But as he wanted 
it solely for mining purposes, this reservation did not diminish 
the amount of water flowing farther down the stream, and was 
therefore of no disadvantage to the purchaser. What the ven- 
dor did not say, however, was that he had previously sold the 
right to use the water of the stream to a third party. This was 
clearly a case of fraud. A obtained B’s money in return for 
something which was absolutely worthless, and which he would 
never have bought if he had known what he was getting. The 
instrument employed to perpetrate this fraud was silence. 
(Adapted from Wilson v. Higbee, 62 Fed. 723.) 

Is it necessary to say that the amount of the loss has nothing 
to do with the principle? B, having recently looked over a farm 
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belonging to A, offers him a fair sum for it. The amount of his 
offer is determined in considerable part—as A is well aware—by 
a fine stand of trees which it contains. But between the time 
that B visited the farm and the time he made the offer the trees 
had all been destroyed by fire. Of this fact A is well aware, but 
not B. If A accepts B’s offer without informing him of the 
change in value he may not be taking money for something com- 
pletely worthless but a part of what he takes he gets for trees 
which do not exist. And this additional sum slips into his pocket 
as the result of a misapprehension on the part of B, of which A 
is aware and for which he is therefore responsible. 

Our maxim says: Let the buyer beware. But, of course, it 
applies equally to the seller. Some fifty years ago, in an Ala- 
bama rural community, the real estate market had been ex- 
periencing a mild boom for reasons which do not concern us. 
One day A, who lived a hundred miles from this territory and 
knew nothing whatever about the recent advance in values, 
wrote to B, who lived in the district in question, offering him, if 
he would effect a sale, whatever sum he could realize on this 
land over and above $500. Thereupon B, not waiting to reply 
by letter, took the next train to A’s home and procured an op- 
tion to purchase at $500, knowing perfectly well that he could 
immediately sell the property for several times that amount of 
money (Byars v. Stubbs, 85 Ala. 256). The market price of a 
piece of land, in so far as it is really capable of determination, is 
as much a quality of the land, from a business point of view, as 
its location with reference to a railroad, its freedom from en- 
cumbrances, or anything else that affects its attractiveness to a 
possible purchaser. B might as well have told A in so many 
words that the land was worth no more than $500, but 
that he would buy it himself at that price and take his chances 
on a rise. We conclude that B, through his silence, robbed A of 
two-thirds (or thereabouts) of the value of his land; just as the 
farm-owner in the preceding incident robbed the purchaser of 
the amount which he paid for the non-existent trees. In the one 
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case values had dropped, in the other advanced, without the 
knowledge of one party to the transaction and with the knowl- 
edge of the other. This is the principal difference between 
the two. 

If this view is sound it will hold of chattels as well as of land. 
In the famous case of Laidlaw v. Organ, the defendant, having 
heard of the signing of the treaty which ended the war of 1812, 
“purchased a quantity of tobacco of Laidlaw who had not heard 
of it; and a few moments before the sale was completed being 
asked whether there was any intelligence calculated to enhance 
the price of tobacco he remained silent.” Laidlaw evidently did 
not observe the significance of the failure to answer his question 
and accepted Organ’s offer (2 Wheat. [=15 U.S.] 178). The situ- 
ation here, as far as we are able to see, is different in no essen- 
tial respect from the preceding one. 

These considerations, it seems to us, will enable us to pass 
upon a problem concerning which there is still much difference 
of opinion among moralists. A geologist or other expert dis- 
covers the existence of iron or oil beneath the soil of John 
Smith’s farm. May he not buy it at ordinary farm prices and 
pocket the difference? Has he not trained him:elf to be an ex- 
pert, and does he not deserve a reward for his diligence? Or, 
since he may not have worked any harder in life than the far- 
mer—is it not socially expedient that he should be rewarded for 
the acquisition of this highly specialized and very useful form 
of knowledge? To this the answer seems to be that it is neither 
fair nor, in the long run, expedient that a man should be “re- 
warded” when this involves the deception of the party at whose 
cost the “reward” is gained. If this proposition holds for active 
deception, as we assume everyone admits, it applies equally to 
passive deception, provided that, as we have tried to show, the 
two are essentially identical. 

Our conclusions must be guarded against a possible misunder- 
standing. To say that the seller is entitled to know what he is 
selling is one thing; to say that he is entitled to know what use 
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I am going to make of his property or chattels after they are 
purchased is quite a different thing. If I see a way to turn what 
is now almost worthless land into an attractive summer resort, or 
into a market garden, or whatever you will, I am entitled to the 
profits, since I do the work and must risk the losses of my ven- 
ture. I ought to be willing to pay the owner the present market 
value of what is there, unless, of course, he prefers to take less 
now rather than run a chance of getting more at some indefinite 
future date; and if what I am looking for is minerals and min- 
erals are there, I have no more business to conceal this fact than 
to deny it. But I am not bound to pay him for future values 
which will be the creation of my efforts, and hence I am not 
bound to divulge my purpose in buying. To contend that I 
ought to be perfectly frank about my plans would be to assert 
that I am bound to arouse his cupidity and tempt him to hold 
me up in order that he may share in the fruits of my future 
labors. 

Perhaps this is self-evident, but I will venture to add another 
caution against a possible misapprehension. When the owners 
of a department store, an office building, or a factory, or the 
trustees of a hospital or other public institution, wish to en- 
large or relocate their plant, or when a capitalist wishes to start 
a new one, at once hopeful owners of the desired real estate 
proceed to boost their terms to a point which amounts to a de- 
mand for a monopoly price. Here, again, the promoters are 
under no obligation to reveal the purpose for which they want 
the land, or to offer the enhanced price which will ensue and 
which will affect the value of adjoining property when their 
plans are completed. 

We have written as if qualities and other values of whatever 
sort were something known or easily discoverable. But frequent- 
ly this is not the case. In Byars v. Stubbs (see p. 217, above) 
the property of the defendant had a somewhat definite exchange 
value, knowledge of which, at least within certain limits, could 
be obtained by various objective methods, such as records of re- 
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cent sales in the vicinity. But often the value of property is 
purely a matter of guesswork. Each party is using his judgment 
and taking the risks of being mistaken. Such is the case, among 
other things, with bonds and stocks. Perhaps in a majority of 
instances A sells his securities because he believes their price is 
about to go down, thus enabling B to buy, who does so because 
he thinks the price is going up. Here, where there is no objec- 
tive standard of value, each party must do his own guessing, 
and should not expect to look for help from others who are 
operating in the same market. In other words, neither party is 
bound to reveal to the other the process of reasoning by which 
he has come to his decision whether to buy or to sell. This is 
because both buyers and sellers are taking chances; and since 
they must stand their losses they are entitled to profit when 
they gain. 

The proof of the correctness of this proposition is supplied by 
noting the limitations within which it holds. A was negotiating 
with B for the purchase of land for mining purposes. At the 
outset neither really knew the extent of the mineral deposit or 
its quality. Unknown to B, however, A made a number of pre- 
liminary excavations and based his offer on the information thus 
obtained. After the sale was completed B learned of the trick 
which had been played on him and refused to give title. The 
case was tried under the rules of equitable jurisdiction, and the 
court sustained B. The judge evidently regarded this transac- 
tion as being what it really was—gambling with loaded dice. 

When Judge Gary was president of the United States Steel 
Corporation he introduced the practice of holding’ directors’ 
meetings after 3:00 o’clock, the hour at which the Stock Ex- 
change closes. He did this to prevent the directors from using 
the information obtained at the meeting to buy or sell to the 
detriment of the other stockholders who would not receive the 
information until the next day. Similarly, if a man had direct 
and definite information that a bank was about to fail, it seems 
to us he would be essentially dishonest in unloading his stock 
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upon some unsuspecting investor; just as was the owner of the 
disease-striken cattle. It is only where the data on which he 
forms his conclusions are equally available to all, and all parties 
are really taking a chance, that he has any right to sell for a fall. 

The general principle thus is that both buyer and seller have 
the moral right to all the available data upon which an agree- 
ment of purchase and sale is based. Silence on the other hand, 
is justified (1) in the face of an attempted “holdup,” which aims 
to take advantage of other people’s future plans and labors; (2) 
where the value of the subject of sale is not a “fact” which is 
capable of somewhat accurate determination, but a mere mat- 
ter of “opinion,” in which, since each party to the transaction 
is “taking a chance,” he who must bear the losses incident to 
the game is entitled to the gains. 

The practice of speculation itself is tolerable, however, under 
only two conditions. A man may buy for either of two pur- 
poses: (1) with a view to his own use, or in order to facilitate a 
process which will lead ultimately to consumption, as the pur- 
chase of commodities by a wholesaler or retailer; (2) in order to 
hold for a rise. Of course, both aims may be united in the same 
transaction, but the distinction between the two remains. Pur- 
chases of the latter sort are called speculation. Speculation is 
morally justified on two conditions: (1) that the process has, 
on the whole, social utility (for the sake of argument we may 
admit that justification on this ground is possible) ; (2) that the 
parties engaged in speculation have at least some notion of the 
amount of risk involved. Here it is the bounden duty of those 
who make such transactions possible—the brokers, the invest- 
ment bankers, or whoever they may be—to reduce the risks of 
participants as far as possible by making the distinction to their 
customers between investments which are relatively safe and 
those in which the element of chance is exceptionally large, such, 
for example, as the bonds of certain Latin-American states. 
And this they can do in many instances, if they will, by the 
simple expedient of refusing credit for speculation in shaky se- 
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curities. The failure to do so in the period from 1925 to 1929 
has very properly brought a considerable number of banking 
houses into disrepute, and has unfortunately tended to arouse 
an entirely unjustified suspicion of bankers as such. I am not 
thinking of the small minority who deliberately initiated a cam- 
paign of outrageous lies and dangled temptation before the eyes 
of the lambs. I am thinking of those who perhaps regarded 
themselves as far more honorable than these moral outcasts, 
but who nevertheless placed upon the market, without warning 
to investors, millions of dollars’ worth of securities of whose 
speculative character they were fully aware, concerning which, 
however, the public was quite ignorant. Such men had no sense 
of the responsibilities inherent in their position, and evidently 
looked upon it in no other light than as affording them an op- 
portunity to slip other peoples’ money into their own pockets. 

What, then, in a world of half-views and shifting lights, is the 
standard of due caution in placing hazardous bargains before 
the general public? A picture in Punch shows two small children 
emerging from a field to the highroad, each with a pail of ber- 
ries. The kindly old gentleman, who always happens to be pres- 
ent on such occasions, says to them: “I would not eat that fruit, 
children. How do you know it is not poisonous?” “‘Oh,”’ is the 
reply, “we are not going to eat it, we are going to sell it.”” The 
standard of due caution is to sell only what you would be willing 
to eat. This has been well formulated in one of the codes. The 
vendor “should never advise a customer to buy an article which 
he would not buy himself if he were in his position.”” To which 
are added these words “‘never urge a customer to buy beyond 
his means. Take advantage of no man’s ignorance.’ 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


2 National Leather and Shoe Finders Association: code adopted June, 1923; Heer- 
mance, Codes of Ethics, p. 301. 





THE MORAL CONCEPTION OF NATURE IN 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


D. M. DATTA 


T IS difficult to understand the real significance of the 
] theories of nature that we find in the Indian philosophical 
systems, and specially if we look at them from Western 
angles of vision. The reason is that though we find here out- 
wardly the analogues of different Western conceptions, natural- 
istic and idealistic, mechanistic and teleological, the outlook 
which inspires the Indian theories is quite different from the 
Western ones. With the exception of the Charvaka, or allied 
schools of materialism, any systematic account of which is not 
available, all Indian schools conceive nature as the stage for 
moral beings, constituted and guided by moral needs. This 
holds good not only of theistic schools but also of the atheistic 
ones like the Buddha, the Jaina, and the Mimamsaka. 
Nature, broadly speaking, consists of two parts—the organ- 
isms of individuals and their environment. The organism con- 
sists of the body, with the organs of sensation and movement, 
collectively called the indriyas (instruments of knowledge and 
activity). The environment consists of all extra-organic ob- 
jects. Nature, organic or extra-organic, is conceived as being 
governed by a law or laws which promote and subserve the mor- 
al interests of individuals. The organism of the individual and 
the environment in which he finds himself in this life are not 
accidentally or fortuitously constructed; they obey a law which 
is conceived sometimes as the law of a moral administrator of 
the world, and sometimes as an impersonal law which acts spon- 
taneously. This law may be broadly described as the law of 
conservation of moral values. The function of it is to equip the 
individual with the body and the environment which his past 
career entitles him to. Nature and the events of nature, good 
223 
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and bad, which form the common environment of the people of 
an age or a country are just what are deserved by all of them 
according to their common moral worth. A society or all the so- 
cieties that live in a particular age are not formed by accidental 
births, but predetermined by the moral affinities that exist 
among the different individual members. 

One will be tempted to call this conception of nature an- 
thropomorphic. But really it is not so. The conception of indi- 
vidual here is not confined to the homo sapiens; it is wide enough 
to include all sentient or living beings which form a progressive 
series of individuals beginning from plants and ending with men 
or sometimes with the devas or the superhuman deities. 

The law of the conservation of moral values, which governs 
nature, is differently conceived in different contexts, and it is 
variously named as rita, karma, apurva, and adrista by different 
schools. We shall give a brief account of these here and try to 
show how they give in different ways a moral turn to the con- 
ception of nature. 

The conception of riéa is an old Aryan one and it is found in 
some very ancient literature. In the Vedas it is conceived as 
law which is embodied in harmonious and orderly movements 
of the planets and it is described sometimes, in connection with 
the praise of deities, as the law by which they rule the world. In 
course of time rifa acquired a moral significance and came to 
mean truth. This transformation was not accidental. The gen- 
eral idea which frequently inspired the thoughts of the ancient 
sages, namely, that the substance or the reality in nature was 
the same as that in man, finds only its natural completion in the 
theory that the same law of truth and righteousness governs the 
external as well as the internal world. 

The Mimamsa school dispensed with God as the creator and 
ruler of the universe but developed an exclusive faith in the per- 
formance of the Vedic rites and rituals as means of overcoming 
the earthly evils and enjoying a blissful existence in heaven 
hereafter. It came to hold the theory of apurva, according to 
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which an action performed generates an imperceptible potency 
in the soul for future enjoyment or suffering according to the 
merit of the action, and by an inexorable law this potency bears 
actual fruit in future. This belief was justified by the general 
belief that the constitution of the world is moral and helps, 
therefore, attainment of one’s deserts. 

The Vaisesika school made one of the earliest attempts to ex- 
plain the world in a naturalistic way. The physical world, ac- 
cording to it, is a combination of five elements: ether, air, fire, 
water, and earth. The first one is an indivisible, continuous, and 
all-pervasive substance. But the other four have atoms of their 
own. The combination of these atoms gives rise to the com- 
posite material bodies forming the animal organisms as well as 
their environment. But the first movement in atoms is caused 
by an invisible principle (adrista) which leads to the formation 
of natural objects that subserve the purpose of the individuals 
who are born into the world. This natural principle of adrista 
functions automatically without any conscious administrator 
like God. But yet it is believed to cause every individual just 
the pleasure and pain which his past merit (punya) and demerit 
(papa) respectively entitle him to. Every change in nature that 
affects a soul favorably or unfavorably is believed to be condi- 
tioned by adrista. The atomism of the Vaisesikas is, therefore, 
only apparently naturalistic. It is governed by a moral out- 
look. The later syncretic school of Nyaya-vaisesika develops 
this underlying tendency into a frank theism that makes this 
principle merely a law in the hands of God, the creator and the 
moral administrator of the world. The law of adrista changes 
then from a law of nature into a divine law of justice which rules 
over the atoms and the elements of nature and makes them sub- 
serve the moral needs of individuals. 

The Sankhya school does not believe in God. It admits a 
plurality of souls along with an unconscious nature (prakriti) 
which is the material cause of the objective world. The souls are 
changeless and inactive. The objects of the world spontaneous- 
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ly evolve out of nature without any conscious guidance. This is 
apparently a purely naturalistic view. But it is not really so 
in any of the meanings of naturalism as understood in Western 
philosophy. For even here the evolution of natural objects is 
said to be for the spirit. The Sankhya, as well as other Indian 
schools, believes, like some Greek thinkers, that the world has 
no absolute beginning in time. There are beginningless cycles of 
evolution and dissolution. The present world follows a period 
of dissolution which ended the world just preceding it. The re- 
building of the present world out of the dissolved elements is not 
a mere blind accident. The souls that lived in the past world 
and acquired strong attachment for its objects retained their in- 
clination toward objects even in the state of dissolution when 
they were deprived of their gross bodies and the objects of en- 
joyment. Besides, these imperfect spirits, fettered to the objec- 
tive world by their attachment, required also to be free, and 
freedom could be obtained only by their being associated once 
more with objects so that they could carefully scrutinize the real 
nature of the objects and know thereby that the soul is altogeth- 
er different from objects and therefore does not need the objects 
at all. The evolution of the world of objects is initiated by the 
soul’s double need of enjoyment and freedom (or moral perfec- 
tion). Nature evolves gradually the mind, the senses, the motor 
organs, the gross body and other objects, and supplies to each 
imperfect spirit the instruments of knowledge and action, the 
body and the environment, that are justly deserved by it in 
accordance with the moral worth it attained in the previous 
world. Nature is guided, therefore, even here by a moral princi- 
ple which is inherent in it. The unconscious teleology of nature 
was conceivable to the Sankhya thinker because the atmosphere 
of his thought was dominated by the implicit faith that nature 
is guided by moral ends. Even the opposition between spirit 
and nature which is the outstanding theme of this school could 
not displace altogether this dominating burden of Indian 
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thought, and the Sankhya naturalism remained ethical at the 
core. 

In spite of the fact that it denied the authority of the Vedas, 
the existence of God, soul, and all permanent realities, even 
Buddhism accepted this outlook on nature. In place of the su- 
preme Deity, it installed the moral law (dharma) and made the 
reign of this law absolute. The succession of momentary states 
comprising life, the combination of momentary elements in the 
body and its environment—birth, death, rebirth, and emancipa- 
tion on the stage of nature—were all governed by the moral law 
which preserved the merits and demerits of the past and en- 
dowed efforts with adequate results. 

The Jainas, who also share the atheism of the Buddhists, be- 
lieve equally in the law of karma. Therefore, though they hold 
the atomistic theory of nature, they look upon nature as a world 
of spiritual ends. Space, time, atoms, force, and resistance are 
the non-spiritual substances that constitute nature. All these 
co-operate to supply spirits with the bodies, instruments, and 
environment necessary for them and deserved by them. The 
substance that conditions movement of atoms as well as of souls 
is dharma—a name which generally stands for the moral law or 
merit—while its opposite, namely, adharma, is conceived as the 
substance which conditions rest. Karma is also made more con- 
crete, being conceived as a kind of material dirt that clings to 
the soul which becomes sticky with passions. 

It may be concluded from the above statements that thor- 
oughgoing naturalism never flourished in any of the systema- 
tized schools of Indian philosophy. The conception that nature, 
even if possessing a distinct existence, subserves the moral needs 
of spirits by bringing about events according to deserts was 
never rejected. It is still the unsuspecting philosophy of the 
Indian masses. It is interesting to mention that when the great 
earthquake of 1934 desolated vast tracts of land in Behar 
(India), Mr. Gandhi instinctively declared that it was a divine 
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visitation for some common sin of the sufferers. Mr. Tagore 
emphatically opposed the idea and held that nature was guided 
by laws heedless of the morality and the immorality of man. 
Apart from the correctness of the opinion, Tagore’s was the 
view of an Indian with the modern scientific outlook, whereas 
Gandhi’s was the age-long, implicit faith of India. And it is 
more than a mere chance coincidence to discover that centuries 
ago an exponent of Indian atomism cited “earthquake” as an 
illustration of the work of the moral law of adrista in nature. 


PaTtNA COLLEGE 
Patna, INDIA 





DISCUSSION 


PRAGMATISM AND SOCIAL ACTION 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 


I 


N HIS latest book,! Professor Dewey’s three Page-Barbour lectures 
at the University of Virginia are published as chapters under the 
titles: i, “The History of Liberalism”; ii, “The Crisis in Liber- 

alism’’; iii, ““Renascent Liberalism.” 
II 


The first chapter contains many illuminating and suggestive insights. 
The most interesting to me is the suggestion that it is because America 
had no Bentham and no Benthamite movement that we tended to follow 
in the more negative, individualistic liberalism of Locke and Adam Smith, 
while English liberalism in the nineteenth century showed a strong reverse 
tendency toward positive political action in the interest of social well- 
being. Professor Dewey also emphasizes in this connection the réle of 
Thomas Hill Green, a mediator of German ideas, but one who remained 
liberal, without the extreme “stateism”’ which characterized the idealistic 


movement in German philosophy. 
III 


Professor Dewey’s conception of the “crisis of liberalism” is not easy to 
grasp, or certainly to state briefly. In moving toward concrete “diag- 
nosis,” and constructive suggestions, we move into the vagueness and 
ambiguity which is (to me) the outstanding characteristic of his thought. 
The “crisis” has something to do with two opposed conceptions of intelli- 
gence, on the one hand as “an individual possession and its exercise as an 
individual right” (p. 65), on the other as “integrated with social move- 


*John Dewey, Liberalism and Social Action. New York: Putnam’s, 1935. Pp. 
x+93. These paragraphs represent a slight revision of some “notes for a possible re- 
view,” written for local circulation, intended to provoke discussion, and not for publica- 
tion in a philosophical journal. Responsibility for publication in this form, without 
benefit even of the private discussion which was the original aim, rests with the editors 
of the International Journal of Ethics! The writer would concede that an exhaustive 
study of Professor Dewey’s work might lead to modification of some of the general 
statements about his system as a whole. His own interest is in issues and not in the 
exegesis of a particular corpus of philosophic writing. 
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ments and a factor in giving them direction” (p. 44). The first quotation 
is from Lecture III, and it is here that the author’s main conceptions be- 
come fairly clear, especially (I think) as to the fundamental confusion 
underlying them. 

IV 


Professor Dewey is clearly right in the general abstract position that 
the conception of intelligence in its connection with social relations is the 
crucial issue confronting “liberalism,” by which I mean here simply the 
hope and the project of maintaining a democratic social order, in contrast 
with autocracy or dictatorship. He is further right in recognizing (or at 
least in coming very near to explicitly recognizing (cf. esp. pp. 65-67]) that 
intelligence in this field must be something more than an individual qual- 
ity or possession or right (see foregoing quotation). But I should want to 
go further and say, a form of individual power, and to add that this false 
conception has been largely promulgated and re-enforced by the whole 
pragmatic movement in philosophy. Professor Dewey’s pragmatism al- 
ways strikes me as fundamentally ambiguous, oscillating between a con- 
ception of knowledge as “technique,” essentially a biological function, 
and some vague mystical conception of it in terms of “shared life” or 
“shared experience.” Of this latter notion I can make nothing except a 
kind of intellectualized gregariousness; it seems to be intellectual only in 
the sense that the manifestations of the herd instinct take the form of 
verbal, grammatical, and in various senses meaningful, intercommunica- 
tion, instead of rubbing noses or similar physical manifestations. What 
shared experience has to do with social problems in any sense in which 
these can be called intellectual, I am unable to make out. What it natu- 
rally suggests is rather the mob-spirit than rational deliberation. And no 
more can I find, in the fairly large sample of Professor Dewey’s writings 
known to me, any successful or even real attempt to build a bridge be- 
tween his two conceptions of intelligence. 

Whenever we approach anything concrete, or in any sense “get down 
to cases,”’ in Professor Dewey’s treatment of intelligence, we usually find 
it to be “pragmatic” in the first and more literal sense, of crude instru- 
mentalism, which may be summed up in the formula, “knowledge is 
power,”’ really meaning physical power. In particular, this is the meaning 
of taking “‘scientific” activity as the type illustration of intelligence, which 
is Dewey’s regular practice. But as far as problems of human relations 
are concerned, knowledge as technique or power means individual power, 
over other individuals or society as a whole, and is definitely an antisocial 
force. The habit of thinking of life-problems in terms of means and end, 
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power and technique, is necessary in our relations, individual or group, to 
the physical environment; but it must be prevented from carrying over into 
the social field itself if ethical society—which is to say any true society— 
is to exist. And this prevention is perhaps the main or prior practical 
social problem. No social interest of the individual (or of society in the 
sense in which a society can be said to have social interests) can be pro- 
moted by scientific knowledge or technique, and any attempt to do so 
must have the opposite effect.’ 
V 


It is at this point that, as I wish to maintain, Professor Dewey’s 
theories of liberalism and his program for its salvation go definitely and 
catastrophically wrong. He seems to confuse the unquestionable fact that 
scientific and technological knowledge is in a fundamental sense social in 
genesis and transmission with the view that this style of intelligence is 
applicable to social problems, which is the antithesis of the truth. What 
is the matter with liberalism in connection with the use of intelligence is 
especially the fact that in its view of society it has taken intelligence in 
the instrumentalistic-scientific sense. This is shown especially in the 
whole endeavor to build social sciences on natural-science models, and at 
the same time to view them as guides for, or in any way relevant to, social 
action. Natural science in the predictive sense of astronomy (social 
analogue: science of history, in any form) rests on postulates which ex- 
clude the possibility of action in the social field, since this means action of 
the subject matter on itself; natural science in the “prediction-and-con- 
trol” sense of the laboratory disciplines is relevant to action only for a 
dictator standing in a one-sided relation of control to a society, which is 
the negation of liberalism—and of all that liberalism has called morality.’ 


2 Even the antisocial interests centering in the quest of power over others—virtually 
the definition of the immoral in the Kantian sense, which is the liberal sense—are not 
really promoted by intelligence in any form closely resembling that by which men “pre- 
dict and control” in connection with inert natural objects. Power in the human field 
takes such forms as suggestion, persuasion, pleading, and coercion, which are alike 
without meaning in connection with natural objects. But this point cannot be developed 
here (cf. International Journal of Ethics, October, 1935, pp. 1-33). 

3In my view, only the problem of agreement upon ends and upon modes of co- 
operation is really social. A pragmatist critic has objected that my position would 
exclude a doctor using medical science in treating a human patient. I hold that the 
social problem ends when the doctor-patient relation is established and accepted by 
both parties. Professor Dewey quotes from Henry George as an ideal statement of the 
nature of intelligence in its social office, “the wider and fuller union of individual efforts 
in accomplishment of common ends” (p. 68). I agree as to the objective, but with the 
fundamental qualification that the social problem for intelligence is exclusively that of 
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VI 


The basis of Dewey’s diagnosis of the failure of intelligence to develop 
freer and more effective forms of social co-operation is the theory of “cul- 
ture lag,” especially the lag of other phases of life behind industrial 
changes (p. 52). Like most critics not especially trained in economics 
(and many who should know better), he greatly exaggerates the rdéle of 
power relations in the economic life of today, practically ignoring the réle 
of competition (in the economic sense—not that of rivalry). An enter- 
prise economy would break down completely unless predominantly com- 
petitive, and, in so far as it becomes monopolistic, the major conflict of 
interests is between the different monopolists. Any opposition between 
“producers” and “consumers” is a logical absurdity, a “fallacy of compo- 
sition.” Now, in the first place, what the culture-lag theory really 
amounts to is the assertion that some social changes of which the theorist 
approves have taken place, while others of which he thinks he would 
approve have not, or “wrong”’ changes have occurred instead; the word 
“lag” has no proper application. In the second place, the particular phase 
of social change which Professor Dewey finds to have “‘lagged’’ has to do 
with “patterns of thought and belief,” or “‘of intelligent purpose and emo- 
tion” (p. 58), or “habits of desire and effort” (p. 59). Liberal society is by 
implication exhorted to save itself by “speeding up” changes in this re- 
gard. But as already noted, what has happened is that such changes have 
been taking place in “wrong”’ directions, rather than lagging. Moreover, 
these things are assumed to be under the control of “society,” a matter of 
free election and choice, or for the application of scientific intelligence. It 
is impossible to argue this question here, but it should hardly be neces- 
sary; intelligence must take something as given, in the way of objectives 
and ideals, as well as conditions of their realization; and intelligent choice 
between ends is a very different thing from “‘science’”’ which adapts means 


to ends. 
VII 


The nearest we get to the concrete, in the way of a program of action, 
in this book, is, as one might expect, the appeal to “education.” As usual, 
nothing is said about who is to do the educating of “‘society.”” Presumably 
“we” are to do it—we reformers, saviors of society. This throws us 
squarely into communistic, or possibly fascistic, theory, the antithesis of 


finding the right ends and the right organization for their pursuit. A scientific problem, 
in so far as it is relative to action at all, is one of control; but a social problem is one of 
consensus, especially on rules of action and forms of co-operation, both of which in 
political society are matters of “law.” 
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democracy, of freedom, and of any liberalism. It is to be noted especially 
that there is no approach to agreement among the reformers themselves, 
and the first, and perhaps the main, task of “me and my gang”’ would be 
to suppress a vast congeries of competing aspirants for the same réle. The 
conflicts among reformers are at least as violent now as those they wage 
with advocates of the status quo, and surely more acute than the latter 
would be if the reformers were reasonably in agreement. Organized educa- 
tion, democratically controlled, is, on its face, as regards fundamental 
ideals, an agency for promoting continuity, or even for accentuating 
accepted values, not a means by which “society” can lift itself by its own 
bootstraps into a different spiritual world. 

Moreover, to repeat, the contention that our moral sentiments and 
emotions have “‘lagged,”’ or that they are in any sense a survival from pre- 
liberal ages (pp. 75, 77), does not even have the merit of historical accu- 
racy. The excessive individualism which is the real threat to liberalism is 
definitely a modern development, the product of liberalism itself—or, 
more accurately, each has produced the other, or the various aspects of 
liberalism have evolved in interaction, as is always the case with the 
major aspects of any cultural form. The real weakness of liberalism is that 
by taking certain general principles, such as individual freedom and scien- 
tific intelligence, too naively and carrying them to extremes, it has edu- 
cated against itself, against the fundamental conditions of its own perma- 
nence. (Perhaps this is what any social system naturally does, and some 
kind of cycle in political forms is a “law of history,” as Plato and Aristotle 
believed.) 

VIII 


The author’s argument must be followed one step farther. He lists 
three changes, all essentially economic, in relation to which our “patterns 
of emotion and feeling” are supposed to have lagged. These have to do 
with scarcity, insecurity, and the scale of economic productive organiza- 
tion. His treatment of all seems to me completely surperficial. (There is 
most “sense” in the third, from the standpoint of such a general position 
as his, but the point cannot be developed.) Speaking as a student of eco- 
nomics, I must say briefly that economic conditions have extremely little 
to do with the really fundamental social problems. It is not, of course, a 
mere accident that the individualistic quest of prominence, power, and 
aggrandizement has in our age taken a somewhat predominantly economic 
form, while the mode of insecurity of which people are most conscious 
naturally corresponds. But there is no reason to believe that, given indi- 
vidualism, in something like the current sense, as the general moral out- 
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look on life, the social problem would be essentially different if life had no 
economic aspect whatever. If all our material wants were automatically 
gratified, or if we had none; if we had no “work” in any sense to do, and 
the social problem in, say, the United States, were simply that of organ- 
izing play activities for the relief of boredom, there is no reason to believe 
that social conflicts would be either less intense or essentially changed in 
character. (Moreover, there would probably be “classes” and “class 
struggles” in essentially the same meaning as now—which is no definite 
meaning at all, as Professor Dewey seems to recognize.) Indeed, it is a 
sobering reflection that the competitiveness of play is a phenomenon in- 
definitely older and more general than the competitive organization of 
economic life. There is a strong case for the view that the whole develop- 
ment of economic and political individualism represents essentially a re- 
lease of general, if not universal, human tendencies which formerly were 
held in leash by institutions—a release under the peculiar conditions cre- 
ated by an open frontier, in which this did not mean immediate social dis- 
integration. An outstanding phase of the development has been the 
carrying of the play attitude into work, which is a splendid thing in itself 
—though the routinizing of work under the influence of minute division of 
labor and mechanization tends to reverse this tendency for a large part of 
the population. 

On the one hand, Professor Dewey, like most of the reformers of the 
day, grossly exaggerates the possibilities even of economic abundance, de- 
fined by any standard of living which would be satisfactory to the reform- 
ers themselves. But, on the other, the real scarcity which seriously afflicts 
individualistic civilization is the scarcity of such things as distinction, 
spectacular achievements, honor, victory, and power—which is clearly not 
to be cured by any application of scientific technique. (The meaning of 
insecurity in this connection does not call for elaboration.) The problem 
of control (over nature by man) has not been solved. But the social 
problem, for those interested in freedom, is the very different one of secur- 
ing consensus without control. It isa problem of discovery and definition 
of values—a moral, not to say a religious, problem; and, Professor Dewey 
notwithstanding, the relation of the procedure of attack on such problems 
to intelligence in the scientific sense is primarily one of contrast. As al- 
ready suggested, the two do have in common a moral attitude of recogni- 
tion that there is a problem, which has a solution, or better and worse 
solutions, which must be sought and found, and not arbitrarily chosen and 
imposed. In other words, social problems must be solved by discussion, 
which implies a kind of objectivity in the result pursued. But it is the 
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objectivity of “valid value” which contrasts sharply with that of either 
logically demonstrated or experimentally discovered and verified truth.‘ 

To forestall misinterpretation, in a milieu in which science as such is a 
religion, and practicalism as such the accepted ethics, it may be advisable 
to specify two things which this position does not mean. On the one hand, 
the rejection of experimentation—except within narrow limits, and in a 
sense very different from that of natural science—as a mode of attack on 
social problems does not imply any leanings toward rationalism, or any 
kind of “a priorism.” I certainly do not want to place myself on the 
“side” of any such philosophy, or want any “aid or comfort” from that 
quarter. From the standpoint of human liberty, a rationalistic philosophy 
will virtually begin where scientificism is bound to end, in the effort of 
each individual to bring up society in the way in which it should go. This 
is evidently a formula for a war of all against all, with dictatorship by 
some individual as the only possible basis for peace. It is, moreover, un- 
certain whether it is better or worse to have the whole procedure carried 
out ostensibly in the interest of society rather than openly in that of the 
“bringers-up.” 

On the other hand, the position here taken does not imply that there is 
no place for the use of intelligence in the solution of social problems. 
What I mean is that intelligence in the selection of ends is fundamentally 
different from intelligence in the use of means, and that intelligence in 
establishing agreement on common ends—and on common, co-operative, 
procedure in the pursuit of individual ends—is considerably different still. 
This is admittedly negative and unsatisfactory, but as far as I can go here. 
The task of indicating the nature of the differences and the positive mean- 
ing of intelligent procedure in the field of social problems is certainly diffi- 
cult, not to say forbidding. I would suggest, however, that some progress 
would have been made if writers in philosophy and social science clearly 
recognized that the following three things, among others, are mot discus- 
sion: (a) talking machines grinding out sound waves at each other; (6) 
“economic men” confronting each other with propositions beginning 
with, “I want”; and (c) “prophets” uttering divergent dicta beginning, 
“God says.” But my point here is simply that the discussion of social 
problems, and of ends generally, requires and presupposes norms of 
validity other than those of natural science; and I maintain that we must, 
and can, and do discuss ends, including social problems. 

4 At various places in this book Professor Dewey expresses the view that we have 


too much discussion, too little scientific control. Cf. esp. pp. 71 and 73. At the latter 
point he links discussion with persuasion, against which I must protest. Persuasion is 
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IX 


The really discouraging thing about the position of liberalism in the 
world is the character of intellectual leadership which is able to secure 
recognition. Whether we look at philosophy or social science, or radical 
politics or the labor movement, sound and comprehensive grasp of the 
nature of social conflicts and problems is hardly to be found in utterances 
which succeed in making themselves audible or getting into print. Typi- 
cally, the proposals for action which do get a hearing either do not make 
sense at all—one cannot imagine them enacted and carried out by free 
political process—or they are such as would aggravate instead of cure or 
alleviate the evils at which they are directed. That is, unless the com- 
munists are right, and the only hope for a humane social order is to put 
society absolutely in charge of a dictatorship of force (and “propaganda’’) 
to re-educate men morally to ways of tolerance and truth and gentleness, 
through ruthless violence applied over an indefinitely long historical epoch. 
Professor Dewey does at least recognize the incongruity of this particular 
method of “reform.” But it is hardly enough to ask of reformers that each 
individually should be able to see the weakness and fallacy and menace of 
the measures proposed by others. 
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a form of control, of force, ethically on the same level as any other—or even a lower 
one, since it always contains a large element of deceit. The technique, as noted above, 
is not based on science in the proper sense, but on what might be called quasi-science. 
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A Stupy or History. By A. J. Toynbee. 2d ed. 3 vols. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1935. £2 12s. 6d. 


Professor Toynbee’s three volumes, A Study of History, form part of a 
larger scheme which will include several more volumes. It is an analysis 
and comparison of the different “civilizations” known to historians. 
Twenty-one specimens of civilization have shown some development, of 
which seven are in existence; and most of these seven are “now unmistak- 
ably in decay.” Four abortive civilizations also are considered, and some, 
having actually come to birth, have been “arrested” or “immobilized.” 
The first important point, most ably argued by Professor Toynbee, is that 
for history the unit to be considered fundamental is not a “nation” but a 
“civilization.” This clearly implies a moral criterion of great interest to 
students of ethics and philosophy. We may omit here the discussion of 
the proper interest of historians; but for ethics, a correction of traditional 
habits of mind is implied in Professor Toynbee’s argument. Unfortunate- 
ly, most ethical theory is concentrated upon the problem of the nature of 
“good” or the meaning of the word “good”; and not enough attention is 
paid to the problem “what acts are good?” It is too often assumed that 
the answers to that question are obvious or universally acceptable. Even 
what is called “practical ethics” remains generally within the very narrow 
field of Western European morality since the Reformation. The alterna- 
tive view seems usually to involve a mere account of habits and customs, 
such as Westermarck’s “Origin of the Moral Ideas,” or “ ‘Naturalistic’ 
Ethics.”” Now Toynbee gives a list of the different units called civiliza- 
tions; but he implies all through that the standards of morality and the 
personal or social qualities developed in each civilization are responses to 
something other than the physical environment. An “external” account 
of a civilization is obviously not adequate. And yet it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult for the philosopher or the historian to avoid taking an “external” 
view of any civilization but his own. The effort to do so requires a moral 
ability which is not generally developed, the lack of which is one of the 
chief causes of the evil aspects of nationalism and imperialism. It may 
not be the function of a student of ethics, who is indeed a scientist and not 
a preacher, to increase the general ability for seeing other civilizations 
than his own; but to allow for standards and achievements outside our 
own tradition is a necessary basis of any theory of ethics. 

237 
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The great learning, the wit, and the keen judgment of Professor Toyn- 
bee’s work make it an admirable introduction to the history of moral prac- 
tices and standards; and indeed it would be well if all students of ethical 
theory made the acquaintance of Professor Toynbee’s leading ideas. The 
discussion of historical problems may be omitted here. Our interest is 
mainly in the conceptions of good life, of personal excellence, and social 
justice, which are implied in an analysis of human history. For example, 
what is the “content” of civilization? The word “civilization” in English is 
taken to mean, not only the apparatus, material or mechanical, not only 
the social organization, institutional or unconscious, but also the “cul- 
ture,” the arts, and the scientific method which are characteristic of 
China or Europe at its best. In this sense civilization is a moral achieve- 
ment, if the word moral has not too restricted a meaning. Only in the 
simplest village puritanism is it possible to separate the arts or intellectual 
skill from “doing good.” Only in the crudest views of life is it possible to 
identify “virtue” with obedience to certain pulpit exhortations or to con- 
fine “‘vice” to sexual aberrations. But even writers on ethical theory gen- 
erally show very little knowledge of the fine arts or the art of government. 

Certain questions arise from a consideration of the growth of civiliza- 
tions. Professor Toynbee shows that, for this growth, a challenge and a 
response are necessary. But what is “it,” which challenges a group or a 
society when it passes from primitive to civilized life? The physical and 
social environment seems to contain or to imply certain aspects or ele- 
ments which are in philosophical language “possible values.” These do 
not seem to be “actual” in the sense in which the beauty of a Greek temple 
after it is built is actual. The forms of beauty and goodness brought into 
existence by a response to a challenge are, in a sense, creations. And 
therefore the movement from primitive to civilized life is a movement into 
what is absolutely new and unique. The styles of arts in different civiliza- 
tions are not merely results of known causes. Nor can one style be re- 
garded as superior to another. 

Again, in the movement toward civilized life, what Professor Toynbee 
calls “etherialization” occurs. But this seems to be mainly an increased 
intensity of what the older school called “the inner life.” No doubt the 
increase of mechanisms and of enforced habits tends to exhaust the power 
of “inner” serenity and independence of circumstances. Also it is true 
that Western civilization seems to have left the majority of men still 
“primitive.” “In the latter-day perversion of our Western Press, we see 
the ‘drive’ of Western Industrialism and Democracy being employed to 
keep the mass of Western Humanity culturally depressed at, or perhaps 
even below, its pre-industrial and pre-democratic spiritual level” (III, 
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241). But surely it is wrong to interpret the problem in terms of a superior 
few and a primitive many. The analysis of one’s own social situation is 
indeed difficult; but it is unfair to argue, from the very limited evidence 
available to “intellectuals,” that the majority of men and women are 
lumpish hindrances to advance in civilized life. There is a powerful and 
exceptionally able few, who “depress” the natural level of culture of 
common folk. They, and not “the many,” are the sources of evil. But 
perhaps the issue is even more complex. It may not be a conflict between 
a few good men and a few bad, but between different forms of good. In an 
earlier crisis of European civilization Prudentius wrote his Psychoma- 
chia in which the virtues contended with the vices. It is a less important 
battle than the conflict between ideals or virtues equally good. And if the 
superior person cannot control the public taste or the moral habits of the 
majority, that may be due to a defect, not in the common folk but in the 
superior person. If the tlay will not “take” the design intended by the 
potter, that may be the fault of the design, not of the clay. The “virtue” 
of an intellectual caste can be easily studied in a university and easily 
stated in a treatise, but what of the “virtue” of a motor mechanic or a 
textile-worker or even of a director of companies? The “withdrawal” of 
the great teachers before they gave their message to men is indeed essen- 
tial, and, in a sense, the scholar, the teacher, and the scientist must with- 
draw from the world in order to see it more clearly. But there is not yet 
any clear apprehension of what “culture” owes to drains and the makers 
of drains. Civilization is still too often conceived as a crust upon a negli- 
gible earth which includes the majority of men. 

The contributions of common folk to the “inner” life of a civilization 
have not yet been adequately studied, although, for example, in music 
obviously “folk” melodies have had a very powerful influence upon cul- 
ture. But there is a still more important force in history, arising out of the 
experience of common folk. There are apparently certain times in which 
the psychological situation, “the climate of opinion,” is unsettled. These 
times are, in the history of a civilization, like the adolescence of an indi- 
vidual person or like the onset of melancholy or of restlessness. In these 
times the social situation is more fluid, and is more easily “shaped” by a 
leader. But however powerful the leader, the current or force of the psy- 
chological movement among common folk seems to have a direction of its 
own. Common folk are never entirely passive or amenable to any course 
desired by superior persons. And this “set” or tendency in common folk 
seems to be due to a moral factor in history. The sudden exaggeration of 
witch-hunting in Europe immediately after the Reformation was a sign 
of unsettlement, based so far as its direction was concerned on a general 
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belief in “spirits”; but the unsettlement after the World War took place 
after the climate of opinion had completely changed. No one now believes 
in “spirits” at work in daily business; and even the half-educated, who 
would like to believe in them, have to hunt about in corners for their 
activities. The change was not entirely due to the work of the exceptional 
few in science. It is true that social evils are now commonly believed to 
be due to equally mythical “foreigners” or “reds” or “‘capitalists.”” But 
the common attitude today, even in moments of excitement, implies look- 
ing for the causes of evil in quite definite human beings. And, although we 
have clearer evidence of unsettlement which occasions a setback to a civili- 
zation, there is also some evidence of stirrings of the conscience of com- 
mon folk, which provide the occasions for sudden steps forward. The 
cause seems to be a certain sharing of emotion or understanding, which is 
easier for common folk than for superior persons. All this, no doubt, re- 
quires investigation, but it is the field which is most important today, 
both for history and for ethics. 


London, England 


C. DELISLE BuRNs 


CIVILIZATION AND THE GROWTH OF LAw. By W. A. Robson. London, 
England: Macmillan & Co., 1935. Pp. 354+ Index. 12s. 6d. net. 


The author is already well known for his important work Justice and 
Administrative Law, as well as for his very able books The Relation of 
Wealth to Welfare and The Development of Local Government. In this new 
book he gives us what the subtitle explains as ““A Study of the Relations 
between Men’s Ideas about the Universe and the Institutions of Law and 
Government.” Dr. Robson has performed with great ability the difficult 
task he set himself. He has discussed, in a summary of traditional] and 
modern views, the origin of Law, the conception of the Law of Nature and 
“the Nature of Law.” The conception of Law as a divine command is 
sufficiently understood; but perhaps we do not consider closely enough 
the implication of such ancient habits as the taking of oaths, which 
still continue to be practiced. Doubts about the efficacy of oaths are ex- 
pressed, as Dr. Robson notes, in such a phrase as that of the English 
Oaths Act of 1888 which says that if the person taking an oath has “no 
religious belief” that sh2 not for any purpose affect the validity of such 
oath. And we have recent evidence of the difficulty of making certain that 
a government which has signed a treaty shall feel itself bound by that 
treaty. The traditional forces which supported reliance upon the trust- 
worthiness of men seem to have disappeared; and the establishment of 
new forces for the same purpose is difficult. It is fundamentally a moral 
problem—not a problem of moral theory but of practice. Thus the history 
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of torture of witnesses and other ancient practices, some of which have 
been revived by contemporary barbarism in certain countries, is impor- 
tant for students of ethics. No doubt it is also important to notice the 
effect of the “philosophy” of science upon the conceptions of civil or 
“moral” law, as Dr. Robson shows; but he is by no means persuasive in 
his treatment of moral obligation, as affected by the very confused “phi- 


losophy” of such writers as Eddington. 
C. DELISLE BuRNsS 


London, England 


THE FRUSTRATION OF SCIENCE. By Sir Daniel Hall, J. G. Crowther, Dr. 
J. D. Bernal, Dr. P. M.S. Blackett, Dr. Enid Charles, Dr. P. A. Gorer, 
and Dr. V. H. Mottram. Foreword by Frederick Soddy. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1935. Pp. 144. 

I think everyone will agree that the most striking fact about the present-day 
world is the contrast between the vast possibilities of prosperity and the appall- 
ing poverty of the majority of the population. Industry and science have made 
such huge advances that a large improvement in the standard of life, particu- 
larly of the workers, is now technically and immediately possible. But the social 
and economic structure of our western world is clearly of such a kind that we are 
unable at present to take full advantage of the technical progress which we have 
already achieved. As a first step toward remedying this paradoxical situation, 
one may start by trying to understand how it has come about. 


In these simple sentences Professor Blackett presents the crucial problem 
of modern industrial society. Somehow or other our civilization ‘as 
scored a prodigious technological achievement. But we have been balked 
in the use of that achievement. Why? 

Professor Blackett argues that such a failure is not to be explained on 
grounds of the individual stupidity of politicians or other responsible per- 
sons. It is on too grand a scale for that. To have produced so Brobding- 
nagian a mess is beyond the power of individual genius. The whole thing 
is explicable only as the product of a system. Consequently it is futile to 
suppose that scientists—a soviet of self-nominated Alexis Carrels—would 
do any better. As Professor Blackett says, “Scientists, if in the position of 
politicians, would act like politicians.’”’ Nevertheless the scientist “must 
be directly concerned with the great political struggles of the present 
day” not only because “it is the scientist, engineer, and technician who 
have together produced the technical revolution which has led to this 
situation arising,” but even more because 
no science, however abstract, has immunity today in Germany from the political 
environment, nor in Russia, nor anywhere else. The important question is 
whether the social environment is favorable or unfavorable to science. It is 
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obvious, therefore, that science, on the scale on which it is pursued today, is an 
integral part of the social organization of the country. A modern State is a 
highly complicated piece of machinery, and the scientist, wherever he works, is 
part of the machinery. If society wants technical progress, society will endow 
science. If it doesn’t, it won’t. 


There are many signs that just now it doesn’t and it isn’t. To point out 
these signs is the business of the other six essays of this little book. Un- 
fortunately they are indifferent essays, ranging from the worthlessness of 
the paper on medicine to the moderate interest of that on “Science and 
Industry.”’ It is Professor Blackett who carries the book. He is a profes- 
sor of physics in the University of London. His essay bears the same title 
as the book and was based on a broadcast given in March, 1934. It is the 
seventh and last and occupies only fifteen small pages, but it is an intellec- 
tual trumpet-blast. For Blackett alone this book is worth its price ten 
times over. 

Many readers, if indeed he has many in this dull company, will have no 
taste for his conclusion. Professor Soddy hasn’t. But then, Professor 
Soddy avows himself, as Dr. Carrel has lately done, possessed of talents 
which qualify him to succeed where others fail. As a scientist and for love 
of science and belief in its mission in the world, Professor Blackett is pre- 
pared to embrace socialism. No sentimentality motivates his choice. The 
point is that restriction of output is the essence of capitalism. This in it- 
self is a retrograde movement away from the expansion of industry and 
therefore from the imperative need for more and better science, and, since 
it necessarily involves the degradation of the masses, its drift is inevitably 
toward the machine-gun and the concentration camp and a reign of pas- 
sion than which nothing could be more unpropitious for science. Further- 
more, it is no use talking about “planned capitalism.” The essence of 
capitalism is free private enterprise, so that “planned capitalism is an 
attempt to have something without its essence.”’ But in any case “capi- 
talism will only plan as an emergency measure during an economic crisis.”’ 

What Professor Blackett says about capitalism and fascism has been 
said before, though never better. But the scientist’s despair over the fate 
of science under present institutions is something worth thinking about. 

C. E. AyREs 
University of Texas 


THE NATURE OF History. By Sir Henry Lambert. Oxford: University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1933. Pp. viiit+-94. 
There are two approaches to the philosophy of history: the historian’s 
and the philosopher’s. The philosopher in the spirit of Hegel or Comte 
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seeks to read the historical process in terms of a single all-inclusive law. 
The historian holds all such formulas suspect, for when they do not actu- 
ally falsify history, they greatly oversimplify it. Thus the philosophically 
minded historian sets for himself the more modest, critical task of deter- 
mining the nature of historical knowledge. 

The present volume concerns itself with three specific questions regard- 
ing historical knowledge: (1) “‘Is history a science?” (2) “Is certainty at- 
tainable in history?” and (3) “Is impartiality possible in history?”’ The 
answer to the first question is an emphatic and unqualified “No.” History 
is and is condemned to remain unscientific. The distinctive traits of sci- 
ence are: the certainty of its conclusions, its ability to forecast future 
events, its use of abstraction and its method of experimental verification, 
and no one of these characterizes history. In replying to the second ques- 
tion the author contends that historical knowledge can never attain sci- 
entific certainty and must, therefore, be satisfied with moral certainty. 
The author’s views on the impartiality of history, in answer to the third 
question, are among the most suggestive in the book. He denies that 
history can ever be impartial, if by impartiality is meant complete and ab- 
solute disinterestedness. This sort of impartiality is neither possible nor 
desirable. To understand human conduct either in the present or in the 
past is to appraise it morally. Thus the impartiality of the historian is 
very much like that of the judge whose aim is to determine the facts in the 
case and to appraise them without bias. 

Even those who are unable to accept the author’s conclusions will find 
his discussion of these difficult questions eminently sane and judicious. 
His illustrations, liberally drawn from his own historical studies, are fresh 
and illuminating. It is a pity, however, that the brevity of his treatment 
does not permit him to discuss certain of the metaphysical aspects of his 


problem. 
LEDGER Woop 


Princeton University 


Evo.uTion oF Hinpu Morat IpEats. By P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer. Cal- 
cutta: University Press, 1935. Pp. 242. 4s. 6d. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer is a well-known publicist of the Madras 
Presidency of eminence in the practice of law. The book before us, con- 
taining Kamala Lectures delivered at Calcutta University, shows through- 
out a predominance of the legal attitude, for it is concerned much more 
with the rules and regulation of castes and sub-castes than with moral 
ideals. The author’s aim, adequately fulfilled, is to show in opposition to 
traditionalists that from the earliest times rules and regulations have been 
changed in relation with varying conditions; and further that the validity 
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of modifications was admitted by the ancient authorities relied on by the 
traditionalists. “The loyalty which the commentators profess .o the 
Vedas is neither consistent nor genuine” (p. 22). Further, in opposition 
to “frequent attacks” made by Christian writers, he shows that the ethi- 
cal and social progress of India has not been retarded by the essential 
principles of Hinduism. Thus he brings into relief the development of 
Hindu practices that concern woman, caste, law and justice, the rights 
and duties of rulers and subjects, and many details of social conduct. 
Incidentally he challenges misrepresentations of Hindu attitudes. Thus, 
to the charge that Hinduism is essentially ascetic, he says, “Asceticism 
has been preached in India merely as a temporary method of discipline 
and self-restraint or as a means to the acquisition of magical powers, and 
the ascetic ideal has never been exalted at the expense of the ideal of the 
householder” (p. 67), and with a reference to Lecky adds an ironical foot- 
note that “ascetic Christianity represents woman as the door of hell.”” In 
the final chapter on the drift of modern tendencies and the future, Mr. 
Aiyer discusses movements of the Occident and seems in an attitude of 
great uncertainty as to the effects influences from them will have on the 
ideas and practices of the people of India. He realizes what is clear 
throughout the book: that their conduct is still mostly dominated by the 
dicta of past ages. Development must necessarily be from the level of past 
achievement, but there is a widespread need for more freedom of spirit in 
the consideration of moral ideas. The significance of Mr. Aiyer’s lectures 
appears to me to lie in his implicit appeal for such freedom. 
ALBAN G. WIDGERY 
Duke University 


PREFACE TO SocroLocy. By Cyril E. Hudson. London: George Allen & 

Unwin, 1935. Pp. 136. 4s. 6d. 

Waat Reticion Is AND Dogs. By Horace T. Houf. New York: Harper 

& Bros., 1935. Pp. 373. $3.00. 

JESUS AND THE Moratists. By Edward W. Hirst. London: Epworth 

Press, 1935. Pp. 189. 55. net. 

The world is out of joint—thus the cryptic quotations and comments in 
Canon Hudson’s book. A preface to a Christian type of sociology is given 
in the middle chapter on the charter of the church. Christianity is sacra- 
mental and supernatural; no reforming “ism” is adequate without the 
contribution of the Christian church. Its teaching is that private property 
and wealth are not to be abrogated but sacramentalized; the higher virtue 
is not renunciation but consecration; not capitalism nor communism but 
a corporate sacramentalism will make for social justice—certainly not any 
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kind of current spiritual secularism. The constructive program offered is 
vague if not sentimental, apologetic rather than critical and prophetic. 
The title of the book ought to contain the word “Anglican.” 

Professor Houf’s book is evidently a composite of courses in religious 
psychology, philosophy, and Bible. The topics range from psychology 
through relativity, from organic evolution to Bible origins. A whole chap- 
ter is given to recent inventions, with dates. A lot of material has been 
raked together, each chapter a little pile. The best section is that dealing 
with religious psychology. Not all religion does all that the author claims. 
Pre-college students might well become acquainted with the material of 
this book, which they could easily handle. Perhaps we should begin with 
them. 

The moralists considered in the lectureship series by Mr. Hirst are: 
Plato, Aristotle, the Roman Stoics, Kant, the Hedonists, Nietzsche, G. B. 
Shaw, Lippmann, the Libertines, and more. The Christian ethic is con- 
trasted. Jesus, unlike the moralists, was not interested in understanding 
the good but in making men what they ought to be. For him the “is” and 
the “ought” combine; the religious and the ethical cannot be practically 
separated. Non-Christian theories abstract: one element of man’s psy- 
chological nature is stressed at the expense of others (in Hedonism, feel- 
ing; in Kantianism, reason); the individual is set apart from the com- 
munity (a common defect of classical theorists); or, again, man is isolated 
from metaphysical reality (humanism). Christian morality is not wholly 
unique. Its originality lies in its historic founder, his authoritative con- 
sciousness, its emphasis upon motives, its religious setting, and its theo- 
nomic (as opposed to autonomic) character. With the help of a qualified 
teacher, this book is an excellent text to be put into the hands of students 
of Christian ethics. The expository sections on the non-Christian moral- 


ists reveal commendable scholarship. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


College of Wooster 


Tue CuurRcH AT WoRK IN THE MODERN Wor_p. Edited by W. C. Bower. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 304. $2.00. 
Symposia have been criticized for their lack of unity. Such criticism 

applied here cannot be fully justified. It is the Chicago school of thought 

that finds unified expression in chapters given over to practical phases of 
the Protestant church, according to the socio-historical viewpoint. The 
prophet among these contributors, of course, is Shailer Mathews. He 
writes two chapters on favorite themes. The one on the history of church 

co-operation is especially meaty. One wishes, however, that there were a 

little more dash in his writing to get his message across. Underneath 
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theological differences is the great and moving sea of cultural patterns 
and behaviors. Present-day movements in church co-operation reveal the 
paradox that denominationalism is the agency for interdenominational- 
ism, in practical matters of exigency rather than through theoretic alli- 
ances. Denominational loyalties arose in social backgrounds; they will 
continue, but in a new social framework. The direction is away from 
formal sectarianism toward the kind of co-operative effort which preserves 
worthy heritages of each as special contributions. 

Ministers in urban centers will benefit greatly by reading Kincheloe’s 
essay on research studies of Chicago areas. The thesis is the existence of 
cultural islands; these make for particular characteristics in church ex- 
pression and service. Bower employs the philosophy of George Mead in 
an introductory chapter on the growing-point of Christianity to show how 
the past operates in the reconstructing present—a theory, we suppose, to 
make nominalism compatible with historic continuity and thereby to 
make the creative present the focal point of valuable heritages. 

Ames, for more than one decade, has been putting theory to practice: 
the church is an institution of service to men who need affirmations rather 
than negations; a church whose function in worship is subjective rather 
than objective (cf. Pratt, The Religious Consciousness); whose ceremonials 
give expression and meaning to man rather than entertainment for Deity; 
a church wherein naturalism is elevated and supernaturalism is brought 
down to service, where the religious and secular merge. In his chapter his 
viewpoint is contrasted with historic Christian cult practices. 

Case depicts the preachers’ tasks as they are shaped by social changes 
through the centuries and then, in the temper of a Lyman Beecher lec- 
turer, he gives advice to men in the pulpit—advice wholesome, stimulat- 
ing, and not without prophetic flavor. Garrison writes on the church “in- 
clined to publication,” setting forth a short history of American religious 
journalism. The Golden Age of denominational journalism is past. Edi- 
torship no longer plays the bishopric réle. Radio is upon us, but is as yet 
quite ineffective in the larger religious areas; censorship and money are 
the devils playing havoc. 

The newer note in missionary enterprise is excellently dealt with by 
A. G. Baker; similarly, matters of soul cure by C. T. Holman; the old and 
the new in religious education are sketched by Bower who, as editor, con- 
cludes the book prophetically with an analysis of the church’s task in 
contemporary culture. Selected book-lists are appended to each of the 


eleven chapters. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


College of Wooster 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


SociAL ETHICS OF THE JEWS. WITH SELECTED TEXTS FROM BIBLICAL AND TAL- 
muDIC LITERATURE. By Arthur Meyerowitz. New York: Bloch Publishing 
Co., 1935. Pp. 101. $1.25. 

In preparing this small and briefly annotated assortment of quotations, Mr. 
Meyerowitz has given a convenient textbook of precepts for Sabbath-school use. 
He has also attempted to counteract in the mind of the general reader that brand 
of anti-Semitic propaganda which paints the Jew as being, under protection of a 
“peculiar” moral code, separatist, conniving, and so on. Some of this Nazi liter- 
ature makes the gesture of documentation, and Meyerowitz meets it with coun- 
terdocumentation. One fears, however, that only those who already appreciate 
the poetic kindliness of Judaism will be convinced. Tempestuous prejudice, 
once under way, is not likely to be calmed by such literary oil-on-the-waters. 
The author’s third purpose, as outlined in his Introduction, is to provide a guide- 
line from the ancients in the contemporary crisis. But the general ethical struc- 
ture here is too much like that existing in the Western nations today, which is 
evidently impotent in the face of violent change, to afford great hope. 

Because many of the sources are not generally available in translation, the 
work may find some usefulness, limited by its obvious selectivity, for reference 


purposes. 
HELEN GOLDBAUM 


A Mopern Book or Estuetics: AN ANTHOLOGY. By Melvin M. Rader. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1935. Pp. xxxv+504. $1.60. 

This anthology is designed as a survey of recent aesthetic theory, including no 
material published before 1895, with the exception of selections from Eugene 
Véron and William Morris. It supplements the anthology of E. F. Carritt, 
Philosophies of Beauty from Socrates to Robert Bridges (1931), with but slight 
overlap. It is significant not only because it is a handy compilation of recent 
aesthetic theories but also because it contains some passages translated and pub- 
lished for the first time in English—from the works of Konrad Lange, Theodor 
Lipps, and José Ortega y Gasset. 

Included in the anthology are selections from the works of the following men: 
Lange, Groos, Nietzsche, Freud, Parker, Véron, Tolstoy, Hirn, Marshall, Santa- 
yana, Croce, Bergson, Bosanquet, Bullough, Ortega y Gasset, Miinsterberg, 
Puffer, Spengler, Mumford, Morris, Dewey, Whitehead, and Ogden, Richards, 
and Wood. 

Rader has attempted the rather difficult task of classifying the theories of 
these men. The result is the grouping of theories under the following non-exclu- 
sive headings: play, voluntaristic, emotionalist, hedonistic, intuition and tech- 
nique, intellectualist, form, empathy, psychological detachment, isolation and 
equilibrium, cultural influence, and instrumentalist. 

Rader’s personal contribution, in his twenty-five-page Introduction, is in- 
tended as a brief synopsis of modern aesthetics. His summary is to the effect that 
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modern art and aesthetics exhibit the following general tendencies: (1) There is 
a transition from the view that art is semi-imitation to the view that it is prima- 
rily an expression of values. (2) There is a reinterpretation of the rdle of 
beauty in art: “‘it is not true that art necessarily aims only at the creation of 
beauty”—“‘beauty may be mainly collateral.” (3) There is a reformulation of 
differentia of art. (4) There is an upward surge of a new collectivistic spirit in 
the light of which the function of art is being reinterpreted. 
ARCHIE J. BAHM 


VALUES AND REALITY. By Leo Richard Ward. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1935. 

Pp. 331. $3.00. 

Values and Reality is a successor to Professor Ward’s first expression of his 
views on axiology, Philosophy of Value (New York: Macmillan Co., 1930; pp. 
x+263; $2.25). For the first book the claim was made that “‘it is the only book 
in English on its subject written from the Catholic and Thomistic standpoint.” 
It was both a criticism of non-Catholic views and a detailed constructive account 
of the Catholic view. In a clear and simple, yet scholarly, style the Catholic 
doctrine was developed step by step from certain undeniable facts of common- 
sense experience to a theory of cosmic values and even “beyond values and 
disvalues.” 

It is difficult to see what is the special contribution of the second work, for 
general theory of value, except that it affords an opportunity for re-expression of 
the view in such a way as to better answer the critics of the first. There is a new 


emphasis, however. Whereas the former was almost entirely critical and exposi- 
tory of value theory, the latter is devoted in large measure to practical applica- 
tions of this theory. Some consideration is given to scales of values, standards, 
the value of money, and the integrated life. A complicated theory of cosmic 
values is expounded in such a way as to show its bearing upon man as a practical 
agent. The book is announced as “a preface to sane living.” 

ARCHIE J. BAHM 


PRroBLEMS OF ConDucT (SECOND REVISED EpiT10n). By Durant Drake. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. xvii+520. $2.75. 

The late Professor Drake’s well-known Problems of Conduct, first published in 
1914 and revised in 1921, has been revised again by Raymond Holdsworth 
Finlay under the editorial supervision of Harry A. Overstreet. This revision was 
planned and two-thirds completed by Professor Drake before he died. 

Very few changes appear in the first three parts of the book, ‘““The Evolution 
of Morality,” “The Theory of Morality,” and “Personal Morality,” the most 
significant being in the chapters on alcohol and the family. The last part, ‘“Pub- 
lic Morality,” has been quite thoroughly revised. Two topics, “Social Allevia- 
tion” and “Industrial Reconstruction,” have been omitted; while three, ‘“‘Effec- 
tive Democracy,” “Race and Nation,” and “Ethics and the Church,” have been 
added. Other chapters have been completely rewritten in the attempt to take 


account of the changing conditions in the social world. 
ARCHIE J. BAHM 
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MATERIALISM THE SCIENTIFIC Bias. By Henry Felix Mins, Jr. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. 120. $1.00. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF EpMUND Hussert. By Andrew D. Osborn. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. 116. $1.00. 

Possrpiuity. (“University of California Publications in Philosophy,” Vol. 

XVII.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1934. Pp. 223. 

Mins counts it no error to explain the higher by the lower. All science is 
basically physics. And despite the pretense of sentimentalists, physicists are not 
merely methodological but ontological in their materialism—denying teleology 
and affirming an existent world conforming to their descriptions. Hence mate- 
rialism is the bias of all science. Perhaps the chief merit of the publication is its 
handbook character: its many brief summaries of ancient and modern material- 
isms and of the main arguments for and against biological vitalism. 

At first a mathematician and then, under Brentano, a psychologist, Husserl 
finally had to become a philosopher; at least, after his dogmatic psychological 
grounding of mathematics had been punctured by Voigt and Frege and he faced 
clearly the difficulty of extracting certainty and objectivity out of subjectively 
tainted experience as matrix. The answer he came to was phenomenology, a 
“transcendental subjectivity,” prior to both psychology and logic, and to phi- 
losophy generally. Osborn clarifies none too well the nature of this first philos- 
ophy—really the subject is too difficult for such a brief treatment. But he pre- 
sents an instructive account of Husserl’s development up to and including the 
Logische Untersuchungen. 

In the latest California symposium nine contributors use the general title of 
Possibility as a cover-all for the various problems lying closest to their respective 
hearts. For “possible” is adjectival and the inquiry quickly turns on the types 
of objects which it modifies. But the very notion of object gives rise to meta- 
physical and epistemological problems of internal relations, substance, contex- 
tualism, etc. Of course, much attention is given to clarification of meaning, for 
the term is used in common speech with many and conflicting metaphysical im- 
plications. The task of each philosopher is to appropriate the term for his own 
specific meaning. Related terms are involved, such as actual and impossible 
(chiefly these), contradiction, significant, conceivable, accidental, spurious and 


genuine possibility, and levels of possibility. 
L. M. PAPE 


INTERNATIONAL DeLusions. By George Malcolm Stratton. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1935. Pp. 232. 7s. 6d. 
FrontIER Fotkways. By James G. Leyburn. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1935. Pp. x+291. $3.00. 
However engendered, ideas are important in permitting, even inducing, wars. 
For example, such delusions as the superior peaceful and otherwise moral nature 
of our own nation, or the necessity of some particular object to our national life, 


our neighbor’s likewise asserted need being purely a whim. Also important is the 
immunity nations enjoy from the moral standards covering individuals. Finally, 
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however, as Dr. Stratton is careful to say, the first cause of war is clashing desire. 
But individuals face and overcome the problem of adjustment to and within a 
community. Nations could and should do as much within the family of nations. 
The very boast of their greatness is betrayal of their adolescence. World-peace, 
therefore, presupposes the will of nations to moralize themselves, to refrain from 
violence in the process of adjustment, to discipline socially (internationally) 
unrealizable ends. A law-enforcing agency is also requisite, as requisite as 
within a nation. Ideals unsanctioned are as useless as blind force is de- 
structive. 

Exciting detailed material and pale conclusions join hands in Professor Ley- 
burn’s inductive study of nine frontier civilizations. Ostensibly emergent are ten 
major “social laws,” e.g., that mores change, economic mores are basic, grouping 
is necessary for security, and foresight for success. Enlightening, I should 
imagine, to a high-school student. The book is excellent research in a way. But 
social science is dragging bottom because of its horror, once useful, of armchair 
philosophizing. 

L. M. PaPE 
A History oF Science. By D. Dampier-Whetham. Cheap Reissue. Cambridge 

University Press. 8s. 6d. 

This is a reprint of the History of Science already reviewed some time ago in 
this Journal. No change has been made in this reprint. Its form is more con- 
venient than that of the earlier edition; and if the lower price makes it available 
to more students, its quite exceptional clearness and comprehensiveness should 


have a great effect upon the minds of the new generation. 
C. D. B. 
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